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! “at aig ; 
|—the novelty is in recognizing its efficacy. | 


Observe, in the first place, that although | 
science—at least physical science—is of com- 


| paratively recent origin, physical knowledge is | 


| of very ancient date. 


| our desire. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22,1849. | 


—_—<>——— 


= IRMINGHAM has been in a bit 
of a bustle for several days 
past: science and savans, music, 
manufactures, and paintings, 





concurred to attract a large 
number of visitors to what the Bishop of 
Oxford called the “‘ great practical metropolis 
of the kingdom,”—he might have said, of the 
world. We allude, of course, to the “ Festival,” 


Even from the origin of 
our race it seems to have been the object of 
Some sought it for the influence 
and power it gave them over mankind; some 
from the high instinct which leads the noble 
mind to see its beauty, and appreciate its 
worth. Even in the first glimmer of history, 


| the astronomy of the Assyrian magi looms 


through the dark. Geometry, which might be 


| the champion and guide of astronomy, stands 
| forth in feeble development amidst the anti- 


the British Association for the Advancement | 


of Science, the Exposition of Manufactures 
and Art, and the Exhibition of the Birming- 


ham Society of Artists,—or rather, the exhi- | 


bition of modern works of art in the rooms of 
the Birmingham Society of Artists. 


Birmingham is a wonderful place, when | - Bee 
ait | into a living body. 
thoroughly comprehended; but this is not to | . 


be done by a glance. As the Rev. Professor 


| Greeks possessed that in a measure equalled 


Robinson, the new president of the Associa- | 


tion, observed at the dinner :—‘* Where in the 
whole world could he, and men like him, whose 
delight it was to have their theoretical know- 
ledge enlightened by the intelligence and skill 
of practical men,—where on earth could they 
learn such new and extraordinary things, and 
see a development beyond any thing they could 


| the world of mind from time to time, as those 
| of geology disturbed the earth at the com- |} 


have conceived of the application of the prin- | 


ciples to which they had devoted their lives ;” 
and never let the merely practical men forget 
that it is to science they are indebted for the 


discovery of principles out of which processes 


| that now, united in the brotherhood of know- 


grow,—that science has increased their powers | 


and directed their labours? 

We would say, with the president, of the 
works of Birmingham, though we could not go 
wholly with him in applying the remarks, as he 
did, to the present exposition there—“ Days and 


months would be consumed in viewing those 


extraordinary creations and treasures of indus- | 
| progress, 


trial art, and on the last day there would be 
What 
a development of power—what an amount of 


still much to wonder at and to learn. 


knowledge! What patient perseverance and 
industry exist and reign where such things 
are! What a noble school to open men’s 
minds to a full conviction of the powers before 
them of the boundless mind that only wanted 


to be explored, but which, to be explored in its 


widest range and its fullest extent, must be | - eas le at 1) 
in our great cities hasten the death and debase 


explored under the guidance of the lamp of 
knowledge! It was not by mere blind and 
tentative experience that they had been able to 
realize the marvellous conceptions they had 
irrived at. 
the mind of its author,—they told in unmis- 
takeable distinctness that these men must have 


They told as clearly as a book did | 


quities of India. The sepulchres of Etruria, 
of Egypt, and of Nineveh, give up their trea- 
sures to prove that even in that remote date 
was developed in no low degree that practical 
chemistry which has been transmitted to us by 
the Arabians, their successors. The architec- 
ture of the middle ages displays a knowledge 
of the principles of equilibrium and power, | 
which fills the mind capable of appreciating it 
with admiration and wonder beyond that in- | 
spired by marvels of modern art. The writ- | 
ings of Roger Bacon and Kirch show that 
much of the rudiments and ulterior aims of 
experimental physics was known in the cloister. 
But although the elements were there, there 
was no vivifying principle to combine them 
Association was wanting, 
not intellectual power and sagacity. ‘The | 


perhaps by no other variety of mankind. But 
the unhappy element of discord, which seemed 
inherent in their nature, and which split their 
philosophers into aggressive sects and their | 
nations into hostile fragments, prevented the 
union necessary to a development of science. 
But at last that great principle was revealed in 
one of those mighty movements which stirs up 


We find 


mencement of some great formation. 


ledge, they have become as anxious for publi- 
cation as they were before for secresy. Com- 
munication and intercourse have helped inves- 
tigation: each seeks the other for aid, and the 
only jealousy that is now shown is lest they 


or successful results, 


The reverend speaker erred in his statement, 
and lost an illustration, when he so spoke of 


medizval architecture. The principle of asso- 


tation was therein carried out in an extraor- 


dinary degree, and the result was extraordinary 


, 
use is science ?”’ the president said,— 


* There is not a single element of our com- 
mercial prosperity in which the vivifying power 
of science might not be felt, in which the loss 


| —** Mr. Stephenson proceeded to explain the 


nufacture of iron has been augmented six-fold 
by the use of the puddling furnace and the 


| hot-blast,—both gifts of theory. How gigantic 


& result is this, without reference to the increase 
in the thousand arts of which this immense 
supply of that most precious of metals is the 
exponent.” 


At the soirée, on the following day, Mr. 
Gassiot exhibited the electric light; but what 
was said by Mr. Faraday and others on the 
occasion, would not serve to encourage the in- 
genious men who are at this time striving to 
bring it into practical operation. 

The papers read in the various sections were 
numerous—many of them valuable, but they 
present no particularly salient points. In the 
mechanical section, Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
who ably presided, gave an interesting account 
of the accident to the hydraulic press at the 
tubular bridge across the Menai Straits. In 
allusion to a peculiar state of pulsation or 
vibration observed throughout the tube 
during the lifting, Professor Willis and Mr. 
Webster made some remarks. The latter 
considered that this pulsation might have had 
some influence in causing the fracture. There 
might be a conspiration of vibration in the 
tube and the press, which would destroy the 
cohesion in the particles of the metal, and cause 

An interesting question this, 
which may show the importance of some re- 
cent remarks in Tue Bui_per on this very 
subject of vibration and its effects on iron. 


the fracture. 


Mr. Roberts suggested that in casting the new 
hydraulic cylinder, the fluid metal should be 
poured into the mould spirally, to obviate the 
unequal contraction, to which the accident was 
attributed. 
place, it is said, on the most approved prin- 


The casting, however, has taken 


ciple, and after a week’s annealing the cylinder 
will be ready for transmittal to the Menai,* 
Mr. Heaton exhibited a clever invention for 


; | preventing the oscillation of locomotives on 
should be anticipated in important discoveries | 


railways.t—Mr. Whishaw stated, as to his 





* The Birmingham Journal thus reports the conversation : 
phenson | precautions 

that had been taken to avoid the consequences of any ace 
dent. It was originally intended that the tube should be 
lifted 6 feet, that a link should then have been taken off, 
and the space built up. This was happily not carried out, 
i such was the care taken that as the tube rose men were 


| stealing in, so to speak, small planks of timber. Bat for 


arising from want of that certainty of action | 


which mere unenlightened practice can never 


| attain, does not reach an amount which, if | 
| stated in figures, would astound the most 


thoughtless. For. instance, the causes which 


| and embitter the life of so many, have at last 


been forced by chemists and physiologists on 
the notice of the public. Look at Dr. Smith’s 
report on the ‘ Air and Water of Towns,’ in 
our volume; and when we think that the vic- 
tims of the deadly influences which are there 


| revealed are chiefly found among the people 
| whose industry is the foundation of our great- 
ness,—that every year cut off from the life of | 


been among the giants of their race,—that | 


however they among their books might think 
highly of their own attainments, there was a 
far wider field, a far greater number of labour- 
ers teaching them what they knew of the 
past.” 


At the opening meeting, on the 12th, the 


association, and maintained that science can be 
advanced only by its means. 


“The power of association,” said he, “ of 
combining united labour, is confessed in all 
ordinary undertakings, in arts, in manufac- 
tures, and in politics. What then is there new in 
applying it to science? There is nothing new 


| three daily. 
professor spoke eloquently of the value of | 
i 


each of these is so much subtracted from 
national wealth,—even were all moral sense or 
religious feeling dead in us, we must confess 
that the knowledge which is capable of avert- 
ing them ‘ is of use.’ The ships that bear the 


upwards of 500 ¢ 


In answering those who asked, “ of what | 





ecautions the fall would have been fatal to the whole 
struc -for, as it was, it fractured bearers of cast-iron 
ns weight. The tube was never for a mo- 
ment suspended in air; and he had since taken the addi- 
tional precaution of packing the space between the cross. 

eads and the pump with small iron 
could now take place. The fractare in the cylinder oceurred 
in what might have been considered the very strongest 
place. The pressure at the time was no more than 3} tons 
to the square inch—by no means an unusual pressure. As 
connected with the cause of the accident, he might state that 
a short time previously, when the presses on both ends 
were working simultaneously, it was remarked that the tube 
bad a strange tremulous motion along its whole surface. 
In a short time it increased until the vibration assumed the 
character of a short wave. At every action of the pump the 
whole mass seemed to acquire a state of pulsation, compar- 
able to nothing but the pulse of a man’s arm. The presses 
were stopped, and since, they have only been worked at one 
end. With respect to the immediate cause of the accident, 
he might state that the shape of the cylinder-square was not 
the best, and no doubt the weakness had arisen from un- 
equal cooling.—-Dr. Robinson remarked upon the singular 
fact of the vibration spoken of by Mr. Stephenson. He (Dr. 
Robinson) presumed that the motion in the end of the tube 
heing raised was reflected from the fixed end, and henee the 
vibration..—Mr. Stephenson said the fact of his having al- 
lowed the damaged cyliader to be used after he knew it was 
faulty had been strongly commented upon. In answer to 








wedges No accident 








| that accusation of indiscretion, he begged to state that the 


treasures produced by this industry through | 


the world are lost to a fearful amount,—nearly 
What are they worth—ship, 
cargo, men?—and most of them perish from 
want of nautical science or from unscientific 
construction. How many men have been 
ruined by searching for minerals, when the 


| merest smattering of geology would have dis- 


| pelled their delusion? 


On the other hand, 


| the agricultural produce of our islands might 


i 


be doubled by a more perfect application of the 
principles of botany and chemistry. The ma- 





fault lay in the collar of the casting, where no pressure 
-ame.—Mr. Roberts remarked that the way to obviate vi- 
yration was to work the engines at unequal speed. He con- 
sidered that the shape of the casting was bad, and the mode 
of casting also not the best. It would greatly improve the 
strength of such work if spiral casting were to he adopted ; 
that is, to pass the metal into the mould in a spiral diree- 
tion.—Professor Willis and Mr. Webster followed with 
some remarks on the subject of vibration ; the latter gentle- 
man considering that the pulsation spoken of might have 
had some influence in causing the fracture. There might be 
a conspiration of vibration in the tube and the press which 
would destroy the echesion in the particies of the metal, and 
cause the fracture.’’ 


+ Mr. Heaton proposes to attach a weight with connecting 
rod, and an auxiliary crank, to the head of the crank pin, 
equal to the weight of the piston and ite gearing, so as to 
make the weight rua to the left hand at the same instant the 
piston goes to the right. The blow to stop the piston and 
make it retarn will be received in the auxiliary crank, in- 
stead of in the wheel, producing a neutral point in the 
centre and steadiness of motion; for when the blow is re- 
ceived in the wheels, the cranks being at right angles, it is 
communicated through the axle, and gives a twisting motion 
to the whole framing of the engine. 
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gutta percha tubing for telegraphs, that he 


— 


had invented a method of preserving the | 


tube from damage when laid under water. | 


The pipe into which the wire covered with 


gutta percha was placed, 


gutta | consisted of a tube 


jointed at every 2 or 3 feet, as the 
sinuosities of the river or the various levels 
Twelve hundred feet had 
been laid down in the Rhine near to Cologne, 


of its bed required. 


ind it had answered its purpose well. The 
tube was payed out from a vessel, and pinned 
down to the bed of the river, accommodating 
itself to any sinuosity or change of level. 


Mr. Reberts described a machine for forming 


mouldings in sheet metal, which seems worth 
attention. Mr. Robert Davison explained 


the desiccating process, the principle of which 


i 
is, that in drying any body, it is not simply 
heat that is ree aired, but a current of air also; 
not merely a moving but a rapid current of 
air. Itis the impulsion of atmospheric air at 

> 


the velocity of the hurricane, or upwards of 


100 miles per hour, combined with the ele- 
mentary ‘heat, under perfect control, which 
constitutes the desiccating process. Our readers 
have much on this subject before them from 
the advocates of different systems, and may 
weigh the evidence on both sides 

apart for a 
discourse from Professor Willis, “‘ On the Ap- 


Last Monday evening was set 


lication of Mechanical Science to Railways ”’ 
according to the programme, but which, as the 
professor himself remarked, ought to have 
1 on an application of science to that sub- 
ject. It will be remembered that soon after 
the fracture of the Dee-bridge girder, a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the use of 
iron for railway bridges, &c. The commission, 
which included Mr. Willis, have tried a 
number of experiments on a very large scale 

Portsmouth, and have sent in their report, 
the object of the lecturer was to put before 
the members of the association, in a popular 
form, one of the principal results of the inquiry. 
Ariments were made to show the 


difference of effect on railway girders when a 


lucomotive is at rest upon it and when travel- 
ing over, and this important fact was esta- 
blished, namely, that the d:-flection capsed by 
the weight of the locomotive was increased in 
tion to the velocity, even as mu has three 
times. The inference, the professor said, 


seemed painful, namely, that bridges which 
had been calculated to bear safely the w 
a train which would have to pass over 
be able to resist the strain 
But he afterwards 


gave reasons why, in practice, there was not 


th In ght not 
caused by it in motion. 


really cause for alarm; but this part of the 
subject was not made very clear. The curve 
pro luced by the deflection throu; gh different 


ities was shown by simple apparatus, and 
was seen that the increased deflection took 
ice, not when the weight was in the middle 
of the bar, but when in the second half of its 


Ihe discourse was delivered in the Town- 
hall, and had a large audience. The ceiling 


nd walls of t} in 


this fine apartment, by-the-way,* 


have been chromatized, with good effect, a 


nd 
we may mention that the scaffolding <a up for 
the completion of the back of the building ex- 
ternally, under Mr. Edge, and that masons 
preparing the stone-work. 
Considerable additions are being made to 
? 


Queen’s College, and, in another part of the 


town, some industrial schools of Tudor 





character are nearly completed. 
7 


For the Exposition of Industrial Art, a large | story, and open the minds pf the observers to won 


* Jt is 145 feet long, 65 ; feet wide, and 65 feet h gh. 


structure of timber bas been erected, under 


the direction of Mr. Hussey, architect, at a cost 
of 7501. A subscription was raised to defray 
this and other expenses, but the money taken 
at the doors, if so applied, will render the sub- 
cription unnecessary. Some, however, are 
anxious that the money received should not be 
appropriated in this manner, but be applied in 
the formation of a permanent museum, much 
to be desired in Birmingham, and we trust 
they will succeed in effecting this arrange- 
ment. So long ago as 1339, when the asso- 
ciation met firstin Birmingham, the conductor 
of this journal suggested, through the Midland 
Counties Herald, that a temporary museum of 
manufacturing processes — had been 
formed, should be kept together permanently 
as the nucleus of a mt 8 collection illustra- 
tive of our manufactures, but the time had not 
then come, and the collection was dispersed. 
Let us hope for a better result on the present 
occasion,* 
The present exposition is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and bears honourable testimony to the 


advance made in Birmingham in the union of 


anticipations were scarcely realized, but this 
was rather owing to our knowledge, bit by bit, 
of all that had been done, and in consequence 


’ 


of which, therefore, there was little to surprise 


us,—than to any short-comings on the part of 


i the Birmingham manufacturers. When we 


eight of | 


remember that the very name of the town as ap- 
plied to works formerly conveyed a positive con- 
demnation, and then examine the specimens of 


} 


artistical manufacture now collected, the enor- 
mous improvement which has been effected 
and is going on, becomes striking sly wane 
In glass, in po vn in silver and plated ware, 
in iron, forms of great beditey are exhi- 
bited, and deserve to be inspected by 
| all who can contrive to pay Birming 
| visit. We should have been glad to have 
found the names of some of the designers of 


these noticed. One of the tables contains a 


large collection of French bronzes, the works 


of various foreign manufacturers, and serves to 


show how much we have yet to do in this 
a branch of sane alart. ‘The committee acte | 
wisely in admitting thes 
thetable scarcely expected they would have been 

ermitted to exhibit their wares (they are al! 
sata for sale), am said to us candidly, that 
| far more liberality had been sh rards 
them than Englishmen under similar circum- 
stances would receive in France. We are 
quite contented that England is, in such feel- 
| ings, in advance. 
| * As the suggestion applies now as it did ¢ 
| to reprint a part of the letter 














} 
“ To the Editor of the Midiand ¢ 
i The collection of manufactured articles i sci 
} ventions brought together through t xertions i 
| bers of the British Association, and now ex tine att 
Grammar School in this town, is so honourable, not mer 
to Birmingham bat to Engiand, that one cannot but f 
} regret that at the end of the week the whole w brok 
up, andeach of the several objects returned to its res; 
; tive owner. To prevent thi together is not pract 
| on account of the great co the s mens rha 
| deed, it is not even de th respect to son f 
| the subjects, it seems t e ¢ absolutely ssary that 
| endeavours should be made to retain them for the m 
| service. I allude, Sir, to the several most zg 








} of specimens distributed throug itt room \ f 
; different materials and various processes of manufacture 

| for example, those showing, in all their various staces 

| applications, copper, iron, lead, stec], and German silver 


the collections iilustrative of the m 
files, papier maché, fint-glase, | " 
These, invaluable as they : any be 
Page egg. of little cost ; and \ 
that a subscription should be 
| the m from their on ners; and then, t 
| sented to one of the local museums, 











Hall, where they would form a nucleus for a perfect - 
tion, illustrative of our manufactures. Of the 1 such 
a museum, now nowhere existing, it is not nece 





speak. Each of these series may be rec 
although silent jecturer : they at once 





| fore unthought of. 


** August, 1839.”" GEORGE GODWIN,” 





} ** What has bsceme of the second premium 


The most important contribution by any 
single firm is the collection of ecclesiastical 
furniture (for Roman Catholic uses), and deco- 
rations, exhibited by Messrs. Hardman and 
Co. Such an amount of fine work in metal 
has never before been seen together in modern 
England. candlesticks, 
brackets, chandeliers, monumental brasses, 


Pastoral staves, 


stained glass, oak cabinets, tapestry, and paper- 
hangings (the latter executed by Messrs, 
Crace), assisted by a foreground of tiles by 
Minton, form a whole of extraordinary excel- 
lence. Mr. Hardman, the exception to the 
rule, has given the name of the designer,—Mr. 

Many of the series of specimens illustrative 
of manufacturing processes are very curious, 
and no less instructive. Some of our readers 
would stare to see, for example, in the manu- 
facture of a simple brass rack-pulley, that the 
piece of mer a which it is formed passed 


| through thirty-seven stages. 


We must run away, however, just to ask 
permission at the Workhouse to see the selected 
plans for the intended Union, a course which 


| *» thoucht pe ° Awe se} . 
art with manufactures during the last few | We thought necessary, to prevent the possible 


years. At first sight of the collection our | 


reproach hereafter that we had promulgated 
untrue statements, when, being in the town, we 
might have seen and judged for ourselves. With 
some little difficulty we found out the retreat 
of pauperism, and stated our wish and motive. 
The Clerk of the Guardians, Mr. Corder, a 
polite, common-sense man, could see 
why this should be refused, the selected design 
approved by the Poor-elaw Board 


no reason 


having beer 
and returned, but he had no power to comply. 
He would, however, obtain authority from 
some of the guardians, who were then assem- 


4 
1 


sling. One was asked, and another was ap- 


pealed to ; but each shook his head, like a true 


descendant of Lord Burleigh, and it was ulti- 
mately decided that a reply could be obtained 
only by formal application to the Board. Not 
being disposed to spend in the workhouse of 
Birmingham the short time we had to stay in the 


“e 


workshop of the world,” waiting the doubt- 


t 

ful result of a discussion on this knotty point, 
we left them in the quiet possession of their 
plans, and sighed for the hour we had wasted 
inthe ineffectual attempt to fit ourselves to do 

We afterwards looked in at the Exhibition 
f Modern Works of Art, but found little 
there beyond pictures already exhibited in Lon- 
don, including some by W. Linton, Inskipp, 
Stanfield, Collins, Anthony, Etty, Uwins, 
zslie, O'Neil, Redgrave, Turner, and others 
a pleasant collection, nevertheless, which 
restored our equanimity, and enabled us to 
1am in better humour than ws 





Greenwicn Navaut GaLuery. — Eight 
illustrative of the life of Lord Vis- 
, have been prbag an by sub- 
‘iption, and deposited in the Naval Gallery 

Hospital, at a cost of 300/., of 
| 1361. was contributed by 
le Sainte Croix. 


pictures 
count Neleor } 





=} 
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* Wea for sat 3 1¢ meeting of the board. after 

e left nmunication from the Poor-Law Board, ex 
ssing approval of the plans of Messrs. Drury and Bateman, 
which had ir nmended for adoption by the architects 
appointed to examine the competing plans, wasread. No 
liscussion ensued, and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be proceeded with immediately. One out of 
several fresh ec Mar garners ats on this eubject writes 
thus is a curious coincidence about this 
second competition, which appears to have been as yet 

vked. I 1 turning to your journal of the i¢th of 
F sary, If i paragraph which begins in this manner :— 
I ’ g in iittee on the seven selected plans ter- 





ted thus :—-Mr. Hemming (Birmingham), 17; Messrs 
Drury and Bateman (Birmingham), 19; the rest, nowhere.’ 
And you may now again respond, ‘ the rest nowhere.’ No 
doubt the judges, like Brutus and Cassius, are ‘ honourabie 
men;’ but they have made one sad mistake, and appear- 
ances are against them.’’ The writer afterwards asked, 
= 
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PILGRIMAGES TO WALSINGHAM AND 
CANTERBURY. 

Amoncst the many pleasant excursions 
which the members of the two Archological 
Associations have enjoyed, that to Walsing- 
ham, when the Institute visited Norwich, stands 
prominent. The weather was fine, the place 
itself full of interest, and the host, Mr. Lee 
Warner, received all with such genuine and 
warm kindness as greatly to increase their en- 
joyment. 

Amidst the pleasant results of that visit 
(and every one of these excursions produces 
more good results than are at once apparent 


must be placed a new translation, by Mr. John | 


Gough Nichols, of “ The Pilgrimages to St. 
Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas of Can- 











[OMAS, AT CANTERBURY. 





terbury,” by Erasmus.* Mr. Nichols, the 
worthy bearer of a worthy name, was 
peculiarly well fitted for the task, and has 
brought to bear upon it alarge amount of anti- 
quarian knowledge, throwing light on our early 
religious history and our architectural anti- 
quities. 

Our readers will scarcely require to be told 
that these celebrated colloquies were directed 


against “‘such as run mad upon pilgrimages | 


undertaken under pretext of religion.” The 
translator, however, does not put it forth 


in a polemical spirit, but as illustrating early | 


history ; and he shows that the degree of dis- 








; 


and his Characters of Archbishop Warham and Dean Colet, 
and illustrated with Notes, by Joha Gough Nichols, F,S.A.”’ 
Westminster; Nichols and Son. 1549. 








* “‘ With the Colloquy on Rash Vows, by the same Author, ; 
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| credit which has been thrown on the descrip- 
| tive portions of these works was unjust. He 
found the account of the churches of 

Walsingham quite correct: “There were two, 
| —the Priory Church, and the wooden Chapel 
of the Virgin, around which ‘the new work’ 
of stone had been erected, but was never 
finished, just as Erasmus describes it. The 
two wells, which he mentions, still exist.” 

We give, as specimens of the engravings 
with which the book is further illustrated, a 
view of the Gate-house of Walsingham 
| Priory, and of the Shrine of St. Thomas, at 
| Canterbury, from a pen-and-ink sketch on 
|one of the Cottonian MSS, (Tib. E. viii. 
fo. 269.) 

“The head in the quatrefoil in the front of 
| the gateway, and two smaller oncs in the side 
| walls, are portions of the original design, and 
are intended to represent the porter and war- 
| ders on the look out.”’ 
| ‘The shrine at Canterbury is described by 
Stowe as “ builded about a man’s height, all 
| of stone; then upward of timber, plaine. * * * 
The timber-work of this shrine on the outside 
| was covered with plates of gold,” &c. “ The 
| finials on the crest of the shrine,” says Mr. 
| Nichols, “ were of silver gilt, the central one 
| weighing 80 ounces, and the two others each 
| GO ounces.”” The shrine had in front of ita 
| curious mosaic pavement (which still remains in 
the cathedral), such as is found at Westminster 
Abbey, about the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

Mr. Nichols is entitled to praise for this very 
interesting and scholarly contribution to the 
library, not alone of the English reader, but of 
those who, knowing the author in the original, 
would more fully understand his references and 
allusions, 





IS TIME MONEY 





He should possess no ordinary stock of 
courage who withholds assent to the dogma so 
pertinaciously upheld and acted upon by a 
large portion of the world. Yet so far from 
being received as a canon, it deserves our 
most serious inquiry, whether the too univer- 
sal adhesion to it by the commercial commu- 
nity is not one of the causes of that depression 
which periodically sweeps over the face of 
mercantile affairs, as surely and naturally as 
debility and forced inactivity follow a fever in 
our mortal frame. 

It has been truly remarked that men live 
quicker now than they did—that the work of 
| fifty years is compressed into twenty. Yet the 
| fuel that supplies heat to the great commercial 
hot-house is human bone and blood. And it is 
inevitable that the lower the rank in life the 
| more fatal is the operation of this forcing sys- 
| tem. A statesman or philosopher wears out 
| prematurely the scabbard of life by the activity 

of his trenchant spirit; a poet swims the ad 

| verse stream till heart-strings crack in the 
contest ; another throws down the disgustfu 
| cup of life scarce tasted; and their premature 
exit is chronicled in the memories of all who 
sympathize with men struggling against the 
chilly tide of the world’s selfishness, But 
who notes the hecatombs offered on the altar 
of the Moloch of haste? Every additional 
burden thrown on the edifice of human so- 
ciety, however much it may be felt by the 
capital and the shaft, presses with a more 
crushing weight upon the base. 

It must, I think, be evident to the most 
superficial observer, that much of the depres- 








~| sion in trade arises from the rapidity with 


which work is now executed. A tradesman 
solicits, or tenders for work, and after lowering 
, his prices till a scarcely living profit is attain- 
| able (and after figuring in the list of “ Blind 
Builders”), promises to do the work of six 
days in two. By hard task-masters, long hours 
of business, and body-destroying and soul- 
wearying exertions on the part of employés, he 
succeeds—the work is done: how done is of 
no consequence, if he barely fulfil his contract, 
or satisfy the requirements of the man to whom 
“ time is money,” and who, as he begrudges 
the “ money” for the execution, begrudges the 
“time” for examination into the stability and 
propriety of the work done forhim. By this 
system the master-workman suffers much, but 
how fare the working hands? Work cannot 
be made for them; and after doing the six 
| days’ work in two (for which they hardly get 
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three days’ pay— perhaps much less), ing 
stand still. If they work at piecework, they 
lose directly in not receiving wages ; if monthly 
or yearly servants, they are menaced with a 
prospective and indirect loss in the reduction 
of establishments and a lowering of salaries, 
But in a moral point of view, is time, indeed, 
to be looked upon only as money? 
of it to receive more consideration than if it 
were mere dross? Was it only given us that 
we might go on heaping bag upon bag of 
gold, adding house to house, and acre to acre ? 
ff, in fact, every minute were weighed as a 
broad piece of gold, and every day as an ingot, 
should we be justified in running the head- 
long, j an r race we every day pursue? Ask 
the “ Integer vite scelerisque purus,” to sell 
you his goo - opinion or his vote for money, and 
the honest blood rushes to his face ; but his in- 


dignation is nullified, his reproach blunted, 
edge and point, by his rigid adher nce to 


“Time is money.” If commercial integrity is 
“‘ more precious than fine gold,” how ought : 
to estimate the moral culture of the inward 
man, whose purity and right education is the 
alone basis of all fair dealing ? 

Much as we imagine ourselves superior in 
philosophy and attainments to our continenta al 
neighbours, we might learn from them a use- 
ful lesson—that of being contented with less 
money, and devoting more time to e#sthetic 
and to the cultivation of all that 
makes life worth living for. And here suffer 
me to throw out a hint for thinkers. May not 
a comparison be drawn, much to our disad- 
vantage, between the medizval times and our 
own? I speak architecturally. Look at the 
works of the men who worked slowly and 
thought much, and turn to the productions of 
our day, when men “ run up” achurch ina 
few months, a standing monument of their 
want of thought. 

It was hoped that when railroads were made, 
so much time would be saved in travel, as to 
give greater leisure to the ordinary affairs of 
life, but the anticipation has not been realized. 
The fever has grown with what it feeds on. 
Truly, the demon of unrest has entered into 


pursuits, 


us, and we rush down the steep places to | 


drown ourselves in a sea of troubles. 
Festina LENTS. 





RESTORATION OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 


FROCESTER, COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER. 





Tuts pretty and retired village, 
Bristol runs, and in which village Ralph 
Bigland, the well-known author of the “ His- 
tory of the County of Gloucester,” formerly 
resided, possesses 
about a mile from the village, which has for a 
p riod of more than a century lajn in a state 
of desolation and decay, and in the interior of 
which, and among the tombs of the departed, 
till very lately, the owl and the bat had found 
gn abode. The restoration of this old parish 
church (said to be dedicated to St. Peter) has 
been commenced under the direction of the 
writer; and a short description of the church, 
as well as of the restorations about to be 
effected, may be interesting. 

The original fabric appears to have been 


built about the commencement of the Early 
English period of ecclesiastical arc 2 parond 
The plan of this church consisted of a long 


in a continuous line with the nave, and lat- 
terly without any separation, internally 20 feet 
by 15 feet; a north aisle, 20 feet by 13 feet, 
with a north chapel, separated from this aisle | 
at the eastern end formerly by an oak screen, 
and at the western end of which was 
the tower, 9 feet by 9 feet internally ; and about 
the middle of the nave, on the sou 
a porch, the side walls of which are per- 
forated, and altogether of a peculiar design. 
The tower mounted with a broach 





Spire, very proport m, constructs i 
of oak tim sd with oa ingles. In 
the tower: i six bells. The nave 
was separa he north ais] by 3 ers 
ana ar s; the piers at tie eastern end b r 
cire r.a ] & th western ¢ i § jt i 

the c in i € st i a pis | the iit 


English period; and several flat coffin lids 


> 


| 
| beideadl on them 


Is no part 


| at the expense of the parishioners, 
| come 
| manner, with the assistance of the squire 
through | Clarke. The | 
which the line of railway from Gloucester to ! 
| of oak. 
‘ends had the linen-fold, or scroll pattern, in 
| the panels. ‘The new seats, which are to be 
an old parish church, now | 
| this pattern; a 


| tions of this 
and narrow nave, 64 feet by 15 feet, a chancel | 
| scriptions is at present 
| it is to be hoped this work, now so weil begun, 

| will be nevertheless completed in —" manner 


placed | 
ith side, was | 


| has been granted to Mr. Obed Blake, Black- 
| wall, for smoothing plates, sheets, or panes of 


| other 


| vention is to imitate this finer wor 
| done by hand, the coarser bei 


of the owe English pataa,|' 
as well as stone coffins, have been discovered. 
The fabric, viz., the nave, aisle, and porch, 
according to the rs specimens of the 
windows and doorwa , &c., appears to be 
about the period of end the Seventh, 1485, 
Perpendicular. At the ‘western end of the 


nave, I should mention, there existed a recess | 


about 3 feet in width by 22 feet in length: 
this recess was covered over with a lean-to 
roof,—for what purpose it was used I am de- | 
sirous of ascertaining. 

As to the intended restorations, the walls | 
all round are to be taken down, as well as the | 
piers and arches, and rebuilt on the site of the | 
old foundati ms, with the exception of the 
tower, which is to be extended northwards, 
and the north aisle westwards, thereby in- 
the internal area of the building. 
All the old roofs were constructed of either 








mon rafters, with semi-circular tie pieces un- 
erneath, and covered with stone tile. ‘The 
same construction of roofs is about to be 
} 

eused, as far as they are sound. ‘The 
resent porch, and all the old windows, of four 
ifferent patterns, are to be repaired and re- 
inserted in the new walls, and some new win- 
dows made to correspond. 
cel and nave I conelude a rood screen existed, 
and which formed the only separation between 
the two. The way leading to the rood loft 
remained, and underneath the semi-circular 
carved pieces of the roof, about 7 feet in 
length, there existed panelling and rib mould- 
ings painted, which was formerly over this 


rood loft no doubt. The walls of the chancel 


were in a very bad state of repair, and con- ; 


siderably out of the perpendicular, and the 


| roof had partly fallen in. 


This portion of the church is being repaired, 
under the care of the lay rector (a converted 
Romanist), and the incumbent {a very low 
Churchman, and formerly an officer in the 
army), and | am sorry to say it is about to be 
restored in the cheapest, plainest, and not 
altogether with the most subsvantial materials, | 
the roof timbers being, I understand, about to | 
| be worked out of beech timber, and under- 
neath these roof timbers to be plastered. ‘The 


| whole of the other portion of this church—nave, 


aisle, tower, and porch—is now being restored, 
who have 
forward in a praiseworthy and liberal 


of the parish, Mr. J. A. G. 
seats, as well as the roof, are being worked out | 
‘The few remains left of the old bench- 


rs, are to be worked according to 
nd this church, when completed, 
nearly 300 persons. There 

e font and pulpit, and an 
oak re and the north chapel (a 
proposed site for an organ), is to be separated 

ym the aisle by an oak screen, as well as the 
chancel from the nave. Buttresses are now 
placed against the side walls, which formerly 
did not exist. ‘The tower is to be of the same 
size on plan as the old one, but is to be naw 


without doo 






Wili accommodate 
is to be a new 


} : lL 
a ling-des 5 


| carried up 10 feet higher, and the spire is to be 


of stone, and made more tapering in its pro- 
portions than the old one. 

The contract for carrying out the restora- 
church amounts to between 
1.8007. and 1,9001. ‘The amount of the sub- 
far short of this, but 


¢ 


in which it is proposed it should be carried 
out FRANCIS Nulkiee: 





PraTe-GLass MANvuFacTURE.—A patent 


giass, by means of suction or vacuum blocks, 
arranged in combination with runners and 
machinery as set forth and described, 
and illustrated by drawing The suc ‘tion- 
UiIOCKS are made to adhe re to pe tlass-p] iates 
as are already use d with the finest emeries in 

*t of the in- 
c, hitherto 
ng already done 





smoothing by hand, and the obj 





with various devices of monumental crosses | by machine, with plaster of Paris for adhesion. 


| Measure, upon its own peculiar facts,—“ 


ito be 


timber, consisting of all com- | 


placed on the new walls, the old timbers being | 


Between the chan- | 





| not fixed to the freehold. 








[Szrr. _22, 1849. 


OF THE RIGHT TO REMOVE “FIXTURES 
SET UP FOR ORNAMENT OR CONVE. 
NIENCE AND DOMESTIC USE.* 





Tue author premises that it must not be 
forgotten each case must depend, in a great 
‘ That 
| the right (to remove) is an exception only, 
and though to be fairly considered, is not 
extended ;’ and that it will be re- 
quisite to ascertain whether there be any 
custom or prevailing usage; what is the na- 
| ture and construction of the article, its mode 
of annexation, and the effect of its removal :t 
| these will all prove useful and safe criteria in 
practice, where there is any doubt, or where 
any new case arises. 

Hangings.—In Poole’s case, 1 Salk., 368, 
Lord Holt denies the right of a tenant to re- 
move any other description of fixtures, save 
trade ; nevertheless Lord Keeper Wright, in 
Squier vr. Mayer, 2 Freem. 249, held that hang- 
ings nailed to the walls should be accounted as 
personalty, and go to the executor as against 
the heir. 

Looking Glasses.—So hangings and looking 
glasses are only matters of ornament and fur- 
niture, and not to be taken as part of the house 
and freehold, but removable by the lessee of 
the house. Beck Rebow, 1 P. Wms. 94. 
See Elwes rv. Maw, 3 East, 33, per Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

Tapestry, §c.—So hangings, tapestry, and 
iron backs to chimneys. Harvey rv. Harvey, 
2 Stra. 1141. Id. 

Wainscot.—So wainscot fixed by screws, 
and marble chimney-pieces. Lawton v. Law- 
ton, 3 Atk. 15. Ex parte Quincey, per Lord 
Hardwick, Lawton v. Salmon, 1 H. BI. 
And, it would seem, a cornice fixed with 
screws. Owen v. Cheslyn, 3 Ad. & E. 75. 

Chimney-pieces—An outgoing tenant may 
remove an ornamental chimney-piece put up 
by himself during his tenantcy, on not : 
ag -w0 5 piece which is not ornamental. Leac 

Thomas, 7 Car. & P. 385, per Patteson. 

Windin-ceskes.-to window-sashes which 
are neither hung nor beaded into the frames 


| but merely fastened by laths nailed across the 


frames to prevent their falling in, for they are 
Rex v. Hedges, 1 
Leach, C. C. 201; 2 East. P. C. 590. n. 

Beds fastened to the Ceiling.—So beds fas- 
tened to the ceiling with ropes, or even nails. 
Ex parte Quincey, 478. 

Stoves, Cupboards, &c. — So stoves and 
grates fixed into the chimney with brickwork, 
and cupboards eauppsted with holdfasts. Rex 
v. St. Dunstan’s, 4 Bl. C. 686, per Bayley, J. 
See Lee v. Risdon, 7 Taunt. 191 : 
v. Dias, 2 B. & C. 76; Lyde v. Russell, 1 
& Al. 194. But see Winn v. Ingilby & Haux- 
well, 5 B. & Al. 625. 

In Birch v. Dawson, 6 Carr & P. 658, it is 
made a quere whether carpet tacked to the 
floor is fixed furniture. 

Punips.—So a pump which was attached to 
a perpendicular plank resting on the ground 
at one end, and at the other fastened to the 
wall by an iron pin, having a head at one end 
and a screw at the other, which went through 
the wall. Tindal, C. J., observing, ‘ that the 
article was one of domestic conv enience, was 
slightly fixed, erected by the tenant, and might 
be removed entire. Grimes v. Boweren, 6 
Bingh. 437. 

These articles, being generally affixed by 
the tenant for his personal comfort and con- 
venience, and being equally useful in another 
house, and capable of being easily disunited, 
by which the premises will neither be injured 
nor left in a worse state than they were before, 
the tenant may remove. 

Doors, Hearths.—But things affixed to th 
house for the purpose of completing it he can- 
not take away; thus doors, hearths, windows. 
Poole’s case, 1 Salk. 368. 


Jat 
(Colgrave 


8 
B. 


Veranda,—Nor a veranda placed in front of 


the house, supported by posts fixed in the 
ground. Reaty v. Brown, 2 Stark. N. P. 403.7 


* “ From “ The Law of Fixtures, &e.”’ By 8. G. Grady, 
Bi arriste r-at-Law. Richards, Fleet-street 
* Whether a fixture can be removed by 2 tenant with- 
out substantial injury to the premises is a qu roper 
for the jury, upon an issue whether the fixture _is remova 
wnot bylaw. Avery r. Cheslyn, 3 Ad. & E. ; 5 Nev. & 
M. 372.”’ 


372. 











ation Pp 








+ ** This was an actioa of covenant by which the defen- 
ant ane rtook to repair, and keep in repair, ali erect ‘ 
buildings, and impr nents which mizcht be erected there- 
on dudag the term, and yield up the same in good and 
sufficient repair; and Adsoft J. held that the veranda fell 
within the terms of the coyenant.’’ 
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Pillars of Brick and Mortar.—An outgo 
tenant has no right to remove pillars of brick 
and mortar built on a dairy floor to hold pans, 
aithoug rh such pulars ! not iet into th 
aig ee Leach v. Thomas, 7 Car. & P. 328 
per Pateson, J. 

SAr ie “yee —-Nor can a te 
lener) remove shrubs, flowers, &c. planted by 
im ina garden. Empson v. Sodden, 4 B. & 


Bookcase, Sc. — A. bequeathed his lease- 
hold messuage, with the grates, stoves, cop- 
pers, locks, bolts, keys, belts,and and other fix- 
tures and fixed furniture, toG. for life; and the 
household goods, furniture, p ate, linen, china, 
books, wine, and hquors, and other propert 

in the messuage not being comprehen led un- 
eceding terms, fixtures and fixed fur- 
to G. abse oletely. There were in the 
nessuage looking-glasses. star nding on chim- 
nd nailed to the wall, 


or the pr 
rine pt 


and a book- 


ney-pieces 
case st inding on bi ut pot fastened to by i kets, 
I j to the wall, It was ] e] 1 that G. took 


interest 1 », Dawson, 
: N. X M. 2235 4 Ad. & EK. 37; 6 Car. an l P, 





4 Moore, 440, it was hat pineries 
and conservatories were not removable by a 
tenant lhe ji judgment o f Chief Justice Dalias 
being a very important one, Hi the case itself 
being considered a leading authori ity on this 
class of fixtures, it is better to set it out at 
length. 

‘It was an action on the case, tried before 
Mr. Baron Graham at the last. assizes at 
Aylesbury. The question in the cause, as far 
as related to the motion before the Court, was, 


nant (not a gar- | 


Even if the law were so, which it is 
for obvious 
reasons, such a case would not be similar to 


tl Maw, spea 


1 
freehold. 

1 
not necessary to examine, stul, 


the present; rr in Elwes 
of this dictum, Lord Eliendo fhe said, ** ‘There 
exists no aachiod case, ore I believe, ho re- 
cognized opinion or practice, on either side of 


noe 
iil 


| Westminster-hall, to warrant such an exten- 


sion.” Allowing, then, that matters of orna- 
ment may or may not be removable, and that 
whether so or not must depend on the parti- 
cular case, we are of opinion that no case has 
ever extended the rig ht to remove, nearly so 
far as it would be exte 

to be established in the present instance, under 
the facts of the report, to which it will b 
sufficient to refer; and therefore we agree 
with the learned judge in thinking that the 
considered as 
freehold, and that, 
quently, the removal of it would be waste.’ 


uestion must be 


Duiding in | 
annexed to the 


conse- 
Any injury, however, which would occur in | 
removing fixtures must be m ae good by the | 
party severing, and he must leave the premise 8 


a. oe * ' ' ‘ 
in all respects as he lound them, whether the | 


fixtures be set up for trade or domestic pur- 
pose. See Foley & Addenbrooke, 13 M. & W. 
199 





BAD EFFECTS OF THE BRICK DUTIES. 


THE following statement in respect of the 
brick duties has becn made by “ The Finan- 
cial Reform Association :’"’—The duty on bricks 


| was 2s. 6d. per thousand when first imposed, 


whether a conservatory affixed to the house, in | 
the manner specified in the repert,* was so | 


affixed as to be an annexation to the freehold, 
and to make the removal of it was:e? In the 
argument and judgmenat of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in Elwes vy. Maw, will be found at 
length all that 
cases of a similar description. Itis not neces- 
sary to go into the, distimctions there pointed 
out, as they relate to different classes of per- 
sons, or to the subject-matter itself of the in- 
quiry. Nothing will here depend on the rela- 
tion in which the parties stood to each other, 
or to the distinction. between trade and agri- 
culture ; for this is merely the case of an orna- 
mental building, constructed by the party for 
his pleasure, and the question of annexation 


arises on the facts reported to us; and | say ig 
because every case of this | 


the facts reported, 
sort must depend on its own special and pecu- 
liar circumstances. On the one hand, it is 
clear that many things of an ornamental nature 


may be in a degree fixed, and yet during the 
term may be removed ; and, on the other han nd, 
it 1s equally cl ir that there may be that so 

of fixing or annexation which, 1 aad the 
building or thing annexed may have been 
merely for ornament, will yet make the remoy 

of it waste. ‘The general rule is, that where a 
lessee, having annexed a personal chattel to 


the freehold during his term, afterwards takes 


it away, it is waste. In the progress of tin 

this rule has been relaxed, and many excep- 
tions have been grafted upon it. One has 
been in favour of matters of ornament,—as 


ornamental chimney-pieces, pier-glasses, han 
ings, wainscot fixed only by screws 
like. Of all these, it is to be observed that 





7 : 
they are exceptions only, and therefore 


though to be fairly considered, not to be ex- 
tended ; and with respect to one subject in 
particular, namely, wainscot, Lord Hardwick 


treated it as a very 
} 7 7 + > . ' 7 . =. m 
all that relates to trade and agriculture, as n 


being connected with the 


will be only necessary to advert, as bearing 
upon it, to the doctrine of Lord Kenyon, in 
Pentan v. Robart, referred to at the bar. Th 
case itself was that of a building for the pur- 


pose of trade, and consequently standing upor 
a different ground from the present; but it 
has been cited for the dictum of Lord Kenyon 
which seems to treat of greenhouses and hot- 





&! 
. " 
houses erected by great gardeners and nursery- 
men as not to be considered as annexed to th 
* “* The conservatory was erected on a brick foundat 
15 inches deep, attached to the wall of the du g é 
cantilevers let 9 inches tl n 





pariour chimney by a flue, 
mon with the dwelling-house, and to a pinery eres 
garden, on a brick wall 4 feet deep 





| hanced cost of the house 
enhancement of cost price, 


in 1784, but was increased at different periods, 
from 1794 and 1806, in aid of the war expen- 
diture, to 5s. 10d. te thousand. Additions 
have been made, higher rates levie 

finer kinds of brick, and = iwbacks allowed 
for damages, which make the present duty to 
stand at, or ase "Aaa, 7S. per thousand. Though 
this be a considerable addition to the price of 





: | a cottage containing 15,000, or to an ordinary 
can relate to this and other | 


street house, containing 50,000 bricks, the 
evil operation of the tax is not seen in the en- 

avoid the 
house is, in 
many essential parts, weakened, by the absence 
of bricks which should be used to give it soli- 
dity. But the evil influence of the tax is more 
apparent when examined at the brickfield, 
where the article is in process of manufacture. 
There, a certain mould of legal size must be 
invariably used. A builder mi 





nigh come one 
ry he was desirous of bricks of different size 

that he might build a hous oe ter apporti med, 
is to strength and solidity, in its different 
parts ; but the exciseman says, “‘ Not so; the 
law has settled the size of bricks, and the 
quality too.” The builder may rejoin, “ Is 
my experience in the cons tion of dw 





and churches, and railway arches, to go for 
nothing? Has th worl 

since 1784?” ‘The excisemar 

arcnes might not be known 





that time has ruled wl 
you are to buil | them of.’ 


law of 


Next, there ar a makers of the bricks. 


In the neighbourho od of large towns the ex- 


cisemen visit the brickfields pretty regularly, 
to take account of the work d me, per! " . 
once a-day; but in remoter places they cannot 
do so, unless ther vere an exciseman ap- 
pointe 1 to each pl [ t For this 
reason villa gers or farm 3 1O Wwouid rk 

ieilr own bricks to build their own houses, 
must LOL 10 80, | iu t nave ho in 
<ciseman living beside them They must 
send to great distances, where it is convenient 
to make the article under the supervision of 


1€ EXcise. Even where the officers visit the 


a-dlay, the inconvenience and loss 


works once 
to the operative at Work are ever recurring. 


ia y are bound to lay their moulded clay down 


4 

ind on those only, from 
1ich they must not remove the pieces until 
account has been taken of them for duty 
Nor must they lay more on those given spaces 
than the officer allows: if full, th y must stop 
If rain falls, and reduces the moulded 


certain spaces n 


n 
h 
W aa 


WOrkR,. 





clay to mud, or otherwise sures if, 80 as 
to be unfit to be sent to the kiln for burning, 
th duty must be pe , th ugh tne clay be re- 
turned to the pit, to be again worked up for 
the moulder lost labour falls to the 





operative brickmakers, while their employers 
, Le + _ 
lose the duty. Those accidents from weather 


nded, if such right were 


| pews in the churcli. 
' carved oak ends. 


i on the} 


would seldom occur if the makers were allowed 
to remove their bricks at any time, or lay them 
In any piac cS. 

In every respect the brick duty is an un- 
quali fied evil. It obstructs the operations of 
an important branch of industry, and ends by 
endangering human life in habitations to 
which is denied the application of a sound 
constructive science. 





* 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


WaveENDON CHURCH was ar secrated on 
‘Tuesday week. The whole body of the edifice 
has been rebuilt, except the tower. The re- 
storation, as it is called, was made from plans 
by Mr. Butterfield, architect. The walls are of 

limestone, with dressings of Caen stone. The 
' roofs of the nave and aisles are covered with lead. 

The whole is in the decorated style, and consists 
| of nave, aisles, and chancel, with vestry, &c. 
The old tower .remains. ‘The west window, a 
| gift of Mr. H, C, Hoare, is filled with stained 
glass, and is seen through the open tower arch 
in the interior, from the opposite end of the 
church. The east window is a decorated one, 
with four lights, and according to the Bedford 
Times, is a gift by Miss Prince, as another, on 
| the north is, by Miss Hoare. The chancel 
ceiling is painted blue, with gold stars, and 
the windows are all of stained glass. Th 
gates of the chancel screen, a low one of stone, 


| are of metal, with ornamental workmanship in 


There are no 
The open benches have 
The whole floor is paved 
with black and red tiles, encaustic with pat- 
terns in the chancel.——A committee has been 
appointed to obtain estimates and subscriptions 
for the repewing of St. Edward’s Church, 
Cambridge. Some workmen employed in 
repairing the interior of Chelsworth Church, 
near Biddlestone, haye discovered a_paint- 
ing, in geod preservation, over the chan- 
cel arch. It represents the Day of Judgment. 
The church formerly belonged to the abbey of 
Bury Edmund’s.——The chancel of Little 
Wilbraham Church has been restored by the 
rector. A new east window, decorated, has 
been added. The parishioners are restoring 
the south aisle windows, and nave roof, &c 
Opposite this church new schools and teacher’s 
dwellings, are in course of erection.——Bal- 
sham Church is under repair and restoration. 
———All Saints, Maidstone, has been reopened, 
after having undergone some long-talked-of 
alterations and restorations. Cumbrous galle- 
ries have been removed, and pews of all sorts re- 
placed by open benches, with carved oak Po; py 
heads. ‘The works have been done under the 
architectural superintendence of Mr. Carpenter, 
and by contract with Mr. Cobb, builder. 
[The removal of the galleries has, it is 
said, improved the transmission of 
and the hearing throughout the charch. 
A new school and teachers’ dwellings have been 
founded at Nettleton, Wilts, on a plan fur- 
nished by Mr. Salway, of Chippenham, archi- 
tect: mason, Mr. IT. Brookman.—Some 
further repairs or improvements have been 
made at Astley Church, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Dodson, of Worcester.—— 
Lian-Gasty-Tal-Y-Llyn Church, Brecon, has 
been restored by Mr. Pravson, of London, 
architect. The tower has been raised 12 feet, 
and ‘ the great banner of the cross now floats 
from its summit.’ The interior space 
the tower has bi 
arch to the 


burnished brass and colours. 





sound 


under 
n laid open with its lofty 
nave, and provided with open seats. 
The roofs are open, showing woodwork in the 
Early English style of the building. The 
whole area of the church is paved with en- 
caustic tiles. ‘The chancel windows are filled 
The font, a 

The south 
porch door is of oak, massive, with floriated 
ironwork.——To complete the erection of St. 
Thomas’s, Wigan, Mr. H. Gaskell has given 
the munificent sum of a thousand guineas. 
‘The foundation stone of St. Luke’s Free 
Church was laid in Great Hamilton-street, 
Glasgow, on Monday week. It is to accommo- 
date 800. Mr. Wylson is the architect. The 
edifice is to be in the Pointed style, with tower at 
the south-east corner.——-St. Ninian’s Cathe- 
dral (Episcopal), at Perth, was to be formally 
founded on the 15th inst,, by the laying of the 
chief stone. 


with stained cS lass, by Wailes. 
is of Bath stone, carved. 
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ARLY ENGLISH STONE PULPITS. 
course of a recent notice of proceed- 
Chester promised a view of the 

English pulpit in the Refectory there ;- 


remaining examples of 


rare accide 


i@ Very few 
of thatera. Bya nt, how- 


drawing of it when put on the wood 


reversed, and the engraving was 
re made to show it on the north side of 


We had in 


abandoned the idea of publishing 


t 
. 
ctory instead of the south. 


y some of our cor- 
ts to keep the promise, we now give 


s a view of the Chester pulpit, although 


lily is so with the exception mentioned, 


as an example of a stone pulpit in 
h style. 


. 


are formed in the 


3, it will be seen, 
yess Of the wall, and the pulpit is cor- 


mut. The width of the stairs is 2 feet 

es. The height of each opening to apex 
‘hes, and the floor of the pulpit is 
‘hes from the ground.* 


MGCL 


s of this Are 


given in 


interesting specimen 
7 pu lished 


is‘ Examples of Antient Pulpits,’’ 





1270.] 
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MATERIALS FOR BUILDING WORKS. 

Tue durability of materials employed in 
building works is a question too little attended 
to; the present cost, alas, deludes the majority 
of those whose province is to decide in these 
matters. Quantity for money is the popular 
mania, in the stead of quality, which our fore- 
fathers loved. The builders of the 19th cen- 
tury may carry the palm far above all preced- 
ing time for gigantic and rapidly-conceived and 
executed works, but those who follow us will 
find out many secrets arising out of this rapid 
and cheap style of building. But the topic I 
wish now to fix attention to more particularly 
is the very great neglect of attention in select- 
ing the best materials for the character of any 
proposed work : when I use the term best, I 
mean best for its use consistent with durability, 
economy, and good taste: these conditions, in 
my opinion, should be sought to be combined 
as much as possible. The architect has a 
noble field in aiming to design an effective, 
economical, and durable building. I will now 
advert to two or three illustrations of my argu- 
ment as to the selection of materials. 

In the recently-published Blackwall Railway 
report, the parapet walls enclosing the sides of 
the railway are said to have cost above 2,6001. 
The purpose of these walls is sufficiently obvious 


now that locomotives are employed, but why | lic 





' 


would have seemed a strong reas 


; 
STONE PULPIT, EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD. | 
| 


brick walls were resorted to is not so obvious,— 
the iron rods and standards forming the ori- 
ginal fence are built in: the contriver of this 
work surely forgot the important principle of 
the expansion and contraction of iron-work 
under different conditions of the thermometer. 





ym why an- 
ewe 


other method of enclosure should have been 
sought out. 
Most of our railway companies will find out 


experience the ultimate cost 


by bitter 
miles of upright matched 
: : 


wooden erections: 
boarding have been fixed during 
years on the sides of the platforms at the 
various stations. ‘Travelling the other day on 
the North Kent line, I observed (at Woolwich, 
I think) thin deal close-boarded fencing, and 
fir posts and rails, being fixed. What will be 
the ultimate cost of these fences, kept painted 
on both sides ; and how many years will these 
fences last? Speaking of fences, I will also 
advert to one, now almost prostrate, in the 
new Victoria-park, near Hackney: fir posts 


hea five 
ne ast live 





have been used, and they have rotted off 


at the level of the ground, as might have 
been expected. Now, this fencing cannot 
have been put up more than three years; 
—is not this a miserable waste of pub- 
money? A vast deal has been ex- 
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pended on lodges, lakes, gates, &c., to this 
park, surely it would have been better policy 
to have saved a little elsewhere, and fixed Eng- 
lish oak posts to their fencing. 

More Anon. 





NEW NORTHERN SCHOOLS, SAINT 
MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS, LONDON. 


ANNEXED we give the elevation of the, , 
8 | for sessions-house, vestry, and schools will , 


Northern Schools for St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, intended to be built in Castle-street, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wild, as 
stated in our last number. 

The frontage of the building is 100 feet: on 
the first floor this length, by 24 ft. 6in., is 
divided into two school-rooms, one for 200 
boys and the other for 200 girls; on the 
ground floor there is a school-room for 320 
infants—thus making 720 children in all. 

The building will be faced with red brick ; 
the arches and moulding to be rubbed and 
gauged; the columns and architrave of the 
gallery or playground, which extends over the 
top of the whole, are of Caen stone. The style 
approximates to the Gothic of the north of 
Italy. 

‘The amount of the contract entered into by 
Messrs. Haward and Nixon is 2,4331.* 

The doors are to be of oak, panelled (as 
shown in the design), and are further to be 
ornamented with bronze studs. The sculpture 
over the doors is only proposed, and is not in- 
cluded in the estimate: probably there will be 
inscriptions instead. 

From the height of the building and the 
width of the street, the roof cannot be seen, 
and, therefore, forms no part of the design. 





CHEAPENING DWELLINGS FOR THE 
Poor.—It is supposed that one-fourth of the 
cost of a dwelling which lets for half-a-crown or 
three shillings a-week, is caused by the expense 
of the title-deeds and the tax on wood and 
bricks used in its construction. Of course the 
owner of such property must be remunerated, 
and he therefore charges sevenpence halfpenny 
or ninepence a-week to cover these burdens. 
Government affect to regret that the working 
classes are crowded together, which looks very 
like hypocrisy, as it is in their power to prevent 
it by reducing the price of buildings, and, 
consequently, lessening rents. R. 





* The highest of seventeen tenders received was 2,774/, 





- a 





NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tuk foundation stone of a new church | 
| was laid in Grosvenor-square, on Wednesday 


week, It will be arranged to contain 1,090 
sittings, including those of 150 children. The 
body of the edifice will be approached by a 


| flight of steps from the square, 6 feet above the 
| street. 


The length of it will be 72 feet, and 
breadth 51 feet. A further mass of building 


extend to the extreme depth of the land, 
bounded by Chatham-street, 60 feet in length 
by 36 feet. A large lecture-room is to extend 
under the body of the church, and be of the 
same dimension. The design appears to be 
somewhat curious. It is thus described in a 
Manchester paper :—“ The style of architec- 
ture is Roman Corinthian. The front to 
Grosvenor-square has a portico in antis, with 
Corinthian columns and pilasters at each angle, 
surmounted by two cupolas, which are to be 
executed in stone. The novelty of this part of 
the design is much more remarkable than either 
its appropriateness or its success. Not only 
are turrets or cupolas at the base angles of the 
pediment of a Grecian building wholly unau- 
thorized in architecture, but they are totally 
opposed to the principles upon which its 
beauty depends. And, in the present case, 
there is the further objection that the turrets 
are themselves exceedingly ugly piles, and, 
with their heavy and clumsy pillars, and mas- 
sive buttresses, are about as little suited to 
the light and graceful elegance of a Corinthian 
building as anything that can well be ima- 
gined. Besides, the architects have not 
merely introduced turrets into the design, but 
they actually seem intending to bind them 
together by a blank curtain wall, thus giving 
to the edifice a square instead of an angular 
termination ; and producing, as it seems to us, 
& most clumsy and awkward effect. We 
would fain hope that it is not yet too late to 
re-consider these parts of the design; for we 
are sure that the edifice would be much 
improved by their omission.”” The architects 
are Messrs. Starkey and Cuffley, of Man- 
chester. 





ANOTHER PAVEMENT AT CIRENCESTER. 
—We learn that on Wednesday in last week 
another pavement was discovered at Ciren- 
cester,—making the sixth that has been found 


| upon the spot that has recently excited so 


much interest, 


| CUTTING BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Sir,—In your columns I frequently find the 
architects individually descanting upon the sub- 
| ject of competitions. I much wish that the 
| whole profession would feel it to be their duty 
| as well as their advantage to promote the in- 
| terests of the respectable portion of the build- 
| ing trade in every branch, by strenuously re- 
| fusing in all competitions .to superintend the 
execution of works under the lowest estimate, 
unless it is in their opinion adequate to afford a 
| remunerating profit to an expert tradesman. In 
the present state of things, the profession must 
be fully aware, from their experience and 
| knowledge of the cost of material and Jabour, 
that “ blind or roguish builders ” are running 
away with a great portion of the business, and 
I regret to add of my own knowledge, that it 
is in a great measure attributable to the readi- 
ness with which the profession fall into the 
plan (or advise employers) of obtaining com- 
petition for everything, thus inducing even the 
most respectable established tradesman to un- 
necessarily curtail his profit, in the hope of 
keeping his customer. As to a combination 
of the building trade, it is completely out of 
the question while so many are to be found 
who look to the bankruptcy and insolvent 
courts as the only mode of settling with their 
creditors, and also when gentlemen taking 
houses allow themselves to be duped into the 
mode of employing the merely office-keeping 
house-agents with which the town abounds, to 
get the repairs and decorations done for them,— 
men who, totally ignorant of the nature of the 
business, or the quality of a single article used, 
let out the work to poor competing task- 
m:sters, at an enormous profit to themselves, 
‘and very generally at a loss, or near a kin to 
it, to the poor fellow employed, while the gen- 
tleman gets his work but half, or very super- 
ficially executed, but which he does not dis- 
cover until some time after he has paid for it. 


A Bui_per, 





Mr. Joun Woo.t_ey.—Some of our readers 
will hear with regret of the premature death of 
Mr. John Woolley. Mr. Woolley was a highly 
accomplished member of the profession, and an 
excellent man; had he been led to practice 
(bis circumstances rendered it unnecessary), 

| he would have distinguished himself in his art. 
| He was a member of the Council of the Ingti- 
| tute, We lose in him an amiable friend. 
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MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS. 

Six,—That not only some few, but m arly the 
whole, of the profession should be slumbering 
still putting up with the direful losses and insults 
bourly offered them by committees, through 
the medium of “ competitions,” is astonishing. 
But the truth is, they are as sheep without a 
shepherd ; wandering about, as if there were 
no end to their journey; keeping up a harass- 
ing warfare with the enemy; constantly 
suffering by travelling in mere foraging par- 
ties, instead of uniting together as brothers 
under one banner, and fighting in on 
against their common oppressor. They 
forgotten that “ Union is strength;” or, if 
borne in mind, their practice is essentially 
different from the precept. be s 


“ak. 
hz 


Let it be so no 
longer: let the shrill blast of the trumpet, 
blown through the organs of THe Bi ILDER, 
be heard through the length and breadth of 
the land; and, above all, let it be enontiid 
to. If one “ monster meeting ” is too incon- 
venient, let each county assemble at each 
county town, and there, with united voice, for 
ever put an end to competitions, if found un- 
able to alter them. But this extreme course 
will hardiy be found necessary. Resolutions 
can be come to, placing the matter on its 
proper footing. ‘Then, and not till then, will 
competition be valuable. When that happy 
perio 1 shall arrive, we may look for a new and 
glorious era in architecture. It is to be hoped 
that the “ Inoticnts ” will show that it is rea!ly 
what it ifesses; otherwise the Architectural 
Association will reap the laurels, and wear them 
with honour. Each of these meetings should 
be put in communication with the London 
meeting, and the whole body organized. As 
one suggestion, I would recommend a resolu- 
tion to the effect that a plan and elevation of 
the selected design in every competition be 
engraved by the committee, and distributed 
to every competitor. W. W. 





DRAINAGE OF LONDON PLANS. 

Tue following note gives the substance of 
five others received by us :—Will you kindly 
inquire how it is that parties who are desirous 
to compete for the drainage of London are not 
furnished with the necessary preliminary in- 
formation, as it was stated would be afforded 
them by the metropolitan commissiéners? It 
appears to me now, that verte gh this step 
(taken two years too late) has the semblance of 
an open question, there is still an under 
®urrent at work that will render it almost a 
mere waste of time entering into such a com- 
petition. I think the question of the entire 
drainage, &c., of L idee is one of so much 
importance that the plans submitted should be 
referred toa competent board of civil engineers 
—say the council of the Institute, notwith- 
standing it does not exactly coincide with a 
theory widely promulgated. If any proof were 
wanting of the correctness of this opinion, it is 
the fact that the quasi-scientific mountain 
{alias the Metropolitan Commission) has been 
in labour nearly two years, and has produced 
something less than a mouse. 





NEW SCHOOLS AT WALSALL. 


Tur Free Grammar r Sch ools at Walsall were 
founded by Queen Mary, and are divided into 
grammar and commercial schools, und r the 
control of ten governors. New buildings for 
this foundation are now in progress, under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Adams, archi- 
tect. They comprise a school-room for 150 
boys with an open loggia underneath of equal 
area, a board-room (20 by 16). class-room 
(30 by 16), and two assembling-rooms (each 
20 by 16); also three houses for the masters : 
the first master’s house contains twelve rooms, 
the s nd master’s nine rooms, and the third 
master’s six rooms; this is exclusive of cel- 
larage to each house. 

fhe principal frontage is 148 feet lon 
The dimensions of the schox il. room are 70 feet 
by 30 f 5 V 30 .eet in he 
lings are i in character, faced 
with pi sched red bricks, and the quoins, 
mouldings, &c., are of stone. 

The whole of the works, including 880 feet 
in anaes of fence walling and several thou- 
sand yards of earthwork, are contracted for by 





Mr. Highway, of Walsall, for the sum of | 


4,5301., exclusive, however, of the stoves, 
chimney-pieces, and desks in school-rooms, 








COST OF WORKHOUSES 


A CORRESPONDENT has handed us the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The cost of i vhole 
erected by order of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners in the years 1836-7-8-9 (when mate- 
rials were much more expensive than at the 


of the workhouses 


present time) was as follows :— 





uasnar No. of P Average per 

W orkhouses Cost “ 
rr inmates head 

1835 127 16.050 #059,154 #18 5 
1837 ah 21 2 03,342 19 1 
1838 y2 1,862 04,179 19 7 
183 3 4,42 87 7 ig 17 
#70 10 


being an average of 19/, 2s. 6d. per inmate. 
} 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS 
A GENERAL court was held on Thursday last, at 
the Court-house, Greek-street, Soho-square. The 
Earl of Carlisle in the chair.—A report was pre- 
sented by Messrs. Lovick and Cresy, on the present 
state and proposed drainage of the Potteries, Ken- 


in the recommendation of Mr. G. Donaldson 
for the drainage of the neighbourhood.— Mr. 


| Chadwick moved a series of resolutions, to the effect 


that a system of tubular pipes be constructed, that 
the amount of money necessary be borrowed on the 


| credit of the rates, and that tubular permeable drains 


be laid down.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Bullar, in reference to certain resolutions he 
intended to move on the subject of house drainage, 
said he would rather that they should stand on the 
paper as notice of motion.—Mr. Chadwick beli 


| determination upon it would be gladly received by 


ed 
the subject was of great importance, and that a 
y 


the builders of the country, and he had the opinion 
of the chairman of the Carpenter’s Society in favour 
of that course.—Postponed.—The next motion on 
the paper was a notice given by Mr Leslie, — 





‘* That the Trial Works Committee, on account of 





the expenditure and small results, be abolish« 

Lord Carlisle trusted that Mr. Leslie would see 
the propriety of postponing his motion unti! that 
committee had made their report.—Mr. L. said he 
was quite willing to do so if there was a prospect of 
that report being presented within a week. 

The Rev. Edward Murray said their report would 
be presented with the least possible delay, but he 
was unable to speak in behalf of the other members 
of the Committee: he could not promise that the 
report would be presented within that time. He 
was not, however, aware of what information was 


| souy ght, or what explanations were required. —Mr. 


sington.—Mr. Leslie urged that the improvement | 
he would read, vis.—‘* That the existing Metro- 


of this locality should be carried out by the owners 
)f the property, which view was concurred in by Mr. 
p Poa h. rt Jones. 

Mr. Chadwick vindicated the principle which had 
been agreed upon in the case of the drainage of 
Gulston-street, Jennings’s-buildings, and also with 
regard to Sydenham. Besides, insurmountable dif- 
ficulties presented themselves in the way of owner- 
ens s the holdings were so various that in many 

~} 


cases improvements chi urged upon the owners would 


amount to a confiscation of the rents for the whole 


term of their owt 1ershiy * 

Mr. Leslie replied, and contended that before 
moving in these matters, they ought to determine 
the questions of the outfalls, water supply, and 
house drainage. He also ridiculed the idea of this 
court going into the money-market to borrow every 
107. or 50/. required for this purpose. 

Mr. Chadwick justified the use of tubular drain- 

age, as laid down in the cloisters, Westminster, 
Gulston-street, and other neighbourhoods, by 
means of which the localities were kept quite clear, 
which previously required (the cloisters, for in- 
stance) 400 loads of refuse to be removed to the 
Thames.—The report was finally ordered to be 
printed.—In answer to a question, Mr. Gotto 
stated that no steps whatever had been taken with 
regard to the proposed works for Jennings’s- 
buildings, Kensington, or with those for Carner- 
street, St. Giles’s. 

Mr. Lambert Jones complained that no relief 
was afforded to the inhabitants of Holloway, who 
had for vears been rated to the sewers-rates, while 
attention was given to districts that had never paid 

1e farthing towards them. 

The Sheen District.—In reference to a recom- 
mendation of the Works Committee, that Messrs. 
Donaldson and Bazalgette’s ap plication as to the 
employment of levellers, and making trial-pits in 
the Sheen district, be acceded to, 

Mr. Leslie wished to know how it was that these 
levels could not be obtained from the Ordnance ?— 
Mr. Anstin said the levels had certainly been taken 
by the Ordnance, but points of connection would 
be required, and he thought tracings of them might 
be obtained. 

Mr. Jones said the officers of the commission 
were engaged in the out districts, such as Syden- 








ham, Richmond, and other healthy places, while 
those who were suffering from want of drainage 


were negi ected. 

The Earl of Carlisle believed that it would be 
desirable to proceed with all speed in those places 
that had iong ec mitributed to the rates, but, at the 
same time, they could not shut their Rica 
claims of some of the outer districts, such as Brent- 
ford, Richmond, and other places, whi ‘h were the 
seats of cholera aut Mehndh. 

The recommendation was then agreed to. 

Mile-end’ New Jown.—A report was presented 
by Mr. J. Roe, on the drainage of Mile-end New 
Town, which stated that cholera and other diseases 
existed there to a great extent. There were 71 
cesspools, which were filled to overflowing with the 
most offensive exhalstions. It recommended that 
certain improvements be effected, to be defrayed by 
means of an improvement rate.—Dr. S. Smith bore 
testimony to the necessity of immediate measures 
for the improvement of this district, and the recom- 
mendation was put and unanimously agreed to. 

Drainage of Richmond.—A letter was received 
from the authorities of Richmond, who concurred | 





L. said then in that case he thought he had better 
proceed with his motion. 

Mr. Bullar then rose, and said that if that motion 
was proceeded with, he should feel it to be his duty 
to move an amendment upon it, the terms of whi 


politan Sewers Commission be superseded with the 


; least practicable delay.’’ 


The Earl of Carlisle believed the Committee very 
properly objected to presenting their report, until 
they obtained all the information they required, and 
thought the motion should be postponed until that 
period arrived.—After conversation, the motion 
was postponed till the next court. 

The Experiments of the Trial Committee.—Mr 
Leslie complained of the acts of two members of 
the Committee, in expending a sum of money in 
erecting a ventilating shaft at Bermondsey, although 
at the last Court it had been determined that no ex- 
pense should be incurred for that purpose. 

Mr. Murray justified the acts of the committee, 
and said it was in consequence of the very pressing 
solicitation of the deputation from Bermondsey as 
to immediate measures, and the success that had 
followed the adoption of a ventilating shaft in 
Harley-street, that the experiment had been tried 
in this neighbourhood. 

A statement of the cost of the experiments was 
ordered to be laid before the next Court. 

Several works were ordered, and the Court ad 
journed. 





iSooks. 


The First P amg les 2 of Ay “tific ial Muanuri ig. 
A lecture Joun Ryan, L.L.D., M.D. 
Simpkin an id Marshall. London: 1849. 

Tue object of this lecture is first to inquire 

into the principal causes of the conditions 

which are denominated sterility and fertility 

and secondly, to discuss the means of prevent- 
ing the one and of rendering permanent the 
other. Dr. Ryan has carried out this intention 
ina perspicuous and simple manner, and the 
pamphlet is calculated to remove many erro- 
neous notions in respect of artificial manures 

and, by showing how entirely the physical and 
chemical condition of the soil may be changed, 
lead our agriculturists to take science to their 
aid and effect most profitable improvements. 





HPisccilanea., 


GatLoway’s Rotary Enoine. — Mr. 
Elijah Galloway, C.E., in claiming the inven- 
tion of a rotary engine, of the patent for 
which the Hon. Captain Fitzmaurice holds a 
share, and under whose name the invention 
had been noticed in the Times,—in the same 
paper remarks that he is induced, on public 
grounds, to make the claim, as he perceives a 
growing practice among the assignees of 
patents to give the invention their own 
names, which appears to him just as reason- 
able as if we only knew Bolton in the steam- 
engine, or the publishers, Murray and Consta- 
ble, in the works of Byronand of Scott. Mr 


Galloway declares, that in this way he had 


| already lost all nominal honour in ‘ Morgan’s 


wheel’ or feathering paddle, though himself 


the inventor. 
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Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by a date not specified, | 
for the erection of industrial schools, &c., in | 
St. Pancras parish; by Ist October, for re- 
building Great Shelford Vicarage; by 22nd 
inst., for the erection of a new school-house, | 
with boundary wall, at Godmanchester; by 
6th October, for the works connected with the | 
building of a bank and dwelling-house, at 
Carlisle; by 26th inst., for the erection of 
schools, dormitories, workshops, &c., for 600 
children, at Penge, Surrey; by 27th, for 1,800 
tons of rails, 700 tons of chairs, and 60,000 
sleepers, &c., for the Birkenhead, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire Railway ; by 1st October, for the 
supply of flints, whinstone, granite, &c., for 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark; by 26th 
inst., for making, the turnpike road from Tins- 
ley to Sheffic ld, and repairs ; by Oth October, 
for pig lead and white lead, for Navy dock- 
yards; by 25th, for the erection of two third- 
rate houses at Whitechapel ; and by 10th Octo- 
ber, for building an infirmary, with laundry 
wash-house, &c., for the St. Olave Union 
Workhouse, Southwark. 
RAILWAY JoTrTinGs.—The 
various works in making the Blyt 
Railway, including the large viad h 
river Blyth, near to Blyth, has been taken by 
Mr. Richard Cail, of Newcastle.- : 
class carriages are to be attached to the trains 
leaving London and Edinburgh every Satur- 
day, so that the working classes can go 
through either way for 30s.——A correspon- 
dent of the Aberdeen Herald reports the fall of 
two or more arches of a railway bridge across 
the Bervie, on the north of Scotland route. 
The same work, it is stated, had been already 
*‘ altered from its foundations from Mr. Gibb’s 
plan, by the new engineers.” It would appear, 
however, that the bridge is not of stone.—— 
The engine drivers on the Eastern Counties 
line have intimated that they will leave the 
line unless a stop be put to a system of dis- 
charging the experienced hands so soon as 
they reach, in the company’s own scale of 
wages, 7s. 6d. a-day, and substituting young 


firemen then at 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a-day. 
The drivers dread that a clean sweep of the 


whole corps is thus contemplated, in their 
ly 


lismissal so soon as they have successive 
reached that settled point of increase in their 


wages treacherously set before them, like the 
good things before the eyes of the poor don- 
key, stuck on the point of its own rider’s stick, 
as an inducement to get on.- The net work 
of railways in France covers an extent of 5,525 
kilometres, of which 2,888 are, or soon will be, 


ready for traffic. The total sum to be ex- 


pended is 53,535,000 ‘. of which 59 perc nt. 
has already been expended. 
DrainAGeE or Towns.—The expense of 
puttin r) 
has been estimated by Mr. Austin at 47,0001., 
including 23,0001. for machinery and works 
] 


for collecting and distributing the city sewag: 








g Worcester into good sani 
1] 
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for agricultural purp 
the erection of baths 
survey of sewers and dra 
rogress, with the view of ascertaining the 





rains at Sheftheid is in 


| 

best mode of securing an uninterrupted efflux 
of their contents into a capacious general 
outlet proposed to be opened to the Don at 
Attercliffe. —— The complete sewerage of 








Winchester, according to a semi-official an- 
nouncement, will cost 4,5001.——-A company 
has been established at Leeds for the purpose 
of converting the contents of the se wers, | 


cesspools, &c., into manure. 

Winpow Sasues ror Lunatic Asy- 
LuMs, &c.—Mr. Thomas Melling, of the Rain- 
hill Iron-works, near Liverpool, has taken out 
a patent for a new arrangement of ap 








for window sashes, in lieu of sash weight 1 
pulleys, by which space is open for ventilation, 
while the possibility of escape throngh such 
opening, Or persons entering from without, is 


precluded. A rack is fastened on the inside 
of each outer rail of the upper sash, and als 
on the outside of the lower one. A shaft 
crosses the centre of the window frame between 
at each end of which is fixed a 
pinion, which takes into the two pairs of racks, 
by which arrangement, on raising the lower 


‘ 
the two sashes 


2 pee : , . 
8a80 DY the action of the TACKS a id j 
the upper one is lowered to the same ext 


and, according to the length of the rack, the | 
spaces for the admission of air may be regu- | 
lated to any width re quired, ; 


a | 
Tue METROPOLITAN FEVER-8TILLS.—The | 
Board of Health seem to be now fully awake 


| to the necessity of suppressing these loathsome 


cancers in the midst of human vitality. They 


| have issued a notification to churchwardens, 


overseers, and other persons, on the subject, 
intimating that they are prepared to adopt 
measures for the prevention of intramural in- 
terments, wherever, on the report of an in- 
spector, based on the Nuisances Removal and 
Diseases Prevention Act, it shall appear that 
danger to health results, but recommending 
their voluntary abandonment forthwith. The 
board is also otherwise vigorously at work in 
the promotion of sanitary reform. They have 
just instituted a prosecution against the City 
Guardians, one and all, for neglecting their 
orders on various points. The peopie them- 
selves are astir for the immediate suppression 
of intramural burial. A meeting of the “ Me- 
tropolitan Society” for this abolition was held 
in Blackfriars on the 18th inst., when our 
suggestion to memorialize the Home Secretary 
for an Order in Council for their suppression 
was adopted. The press and its correspondents 
are also beginning to insist on the same 
course. 

ProvinctaL.—The value of house property 
in Lincoln has of late, 
on the decline. Some premises worth near 
3,0001, last year have recently sold for 1,900/. 
This state of things has been attributed to the | 
alleged artificial value of such property for- 
merly; a way of putting it which seems to | 
make little difference as regards the fact of the 
decline.——We hear that in the Thetford 
Abbey grounds articles of archeological in- 
terest are daily turning up. An explanation 
of them will be given at the joint meeting of 
the Suffolk and Norfolk Archzological Socie- 
ties on 27th inst. The base of two columns 
on the sides of the principal arch, a Roman 
pavement with tiles coloured and glazed, and 
a tomb, at present unopened, have been already 
it seems discovered.——The works for erecting 


it is said, been seriously 


| St. George’s schools, Sunderland, were let on 


the 18th inst. ‘The design includes a classical 
school, girls’ school, and three class-rooms, on 
the ground-floor, and one large general school 
with simultaneous gallery in the transept, 
formed over the class-rooms, on the upper 
floor. The upper school is to have an open 
timber roof. The style selected is the palazzo 
Italian, and the whole of the building is to be 
of stone. Mr. Oliver is the architect. The 
operations for the projected improvement of 
Princes-street Gardens, Edinburgh, are now in 
istimates for the terrace, parapets, 
and stairs are being obtained, and meanwhile 
the terrace ground is being laid out on the 
north side and a retaining wal! built on the 


1 
soutn, 





progress, 





THe SoMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
y will hold their first general meeting 
at the Assembly-rooms, Taunton, on the 26th 
inst. ; 


SOCIET 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Mr. Gregan 
ind Mr. Bellhouse have issued a report on the 
cathedral, showing the miserable and dilapi- 
dated state of the stone-work in general. It 
is to be hoped this will lead to restoration. 

Buixp Buitpers.—On the 10th, at the 
office of Mr. G. Allin, architect, St. Ives, were 
opened the following tenders for the restoration 
of the exterior of the parish church of Hilton, 
Hunts :-— 

Parker, Thrapston .......... £311 


ee er eee ee re 
Cade, Alconbury.........++. 220 
Beldom, Fenstanton os eal ad 
Smallbones, St. Ives ........ 256 
Smith and Co., Fenstanton 255 
Bunting and Harrison, ditto.. 231 
Harrat and Bland, Huntingdon 150 


The following is a list of tenders opened for 
repewing, &c., the Independent Chapel, St. 
Parker, Thrapston ..........£472 
Mills, Whittlesea .......... 399 
Harrat and Bland, Huntingdon 295 
Tenders for labour of masonry and bricklaying 
for four houses, for Mr. Clark, Sunderland: 

Mr. Oliver, architect :— 


Heron and Keall...........-#245 
BURG cicicnhecns tee 6: bh SS ee 
Pettis i hae se bee cosh ee 


Walker (accepted) ........-- 126 
Peet acexveeewes ¥ 


— 
_ 
=) 


ArMsTroNG’s Hypro-Exsctric Enatne. 
~—We lately witnessed the wonderful power of 
this machine at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street. As there remarked by the 
lecturer, the old machine used at that instita- 
tion in exemplification of the great power 
of electricity, large and astonishing as its 
results once appeared, is a mere toy in 
comparison with this potent rival. And 
yet itis but a small locomotive boiler. It is 
mounted on six glass pillars, and contains its 
fire in the interior. Along the upper part of 
one side is a numerous series of jet pipes, 
through which the steam rushes, and in which, 
condensing into water it evolves the electricity. 
These jets are worked by handles on the oppo- 
site side, so as to allow of either the whole 
power, or a part only, being seton. The long 
streaks of light which shoot from all parts of 
the surface when a sparking rod is directed 
towards the boiler, can no longer, with the least 
propriety, go under the name of mere sparks — 
they are no mean semblance of the forked 
lightning of nature itself, and our respect for 
the dartings, which were displayed in darkness, 
was by no means diminished by the dread 
shriek of “* hell in harness,” which ever accom- 
panies them here, as the storm-shriek often 
does in nature’s lightning-play. A powerful 
battery of the usual order is charged by this 
machine in a moment almost, suddenly ex- 
ploding bell wires into smoke. The Gateshead 
Observer, in giving us a recent account of an 
Armstrong, states that it was constructed at 
Louis Philippe’s order for the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and that the republic having 
adopted it, Mr. H. Watson, of Highbridge, 
Newcastle, the manufacturer, is about to send 
it off to Paris. It will be the most powerful 
one yet made. We may here record our belief 
that the ultimate purpose and utility of such 
machines have not been yet realized, any more 
than have the limits of their power. 

THe Excavations at Bury Sr. Ep- 
MuND’s.—The whole plan of the prior’s house 
is now laid open. The workmen, amongst 
other relics, have dug out a small cess- 
pool with an oblique shoot from it, thought 
to have belonged to a piscina drain. Part of 
a passage paved with encaustic tiles has also 
been exposed, and several curious specimens 
of painted glass, one with a layer of shining 
substance between two flakes of glass, have 
been found, as also skeletons, coins, &c. The 
Archeological Committee speak of opening 
the entire ruins of the abbey, if possible. 

MANCHESTER Art-Union.—Following the 
example set by the London Art-Union, the 
committee of this association have this year 
determined to distribute, in addition to pic- 
tures, a quantity of statuettes in Parian and 
Carrara porcelain, including some impressions 
of a statuette of Sabrina, from the marble 
statue by Marshall. 

Position or New Cemerertzes.—As 
there is now a probability that some step will 
be taken to provide against future intramural 
burials by the establishment of cemeteries in 
the country surrounding this great metropolis, 
and other large cities and towns, I would 
suggest, that no Company should be allowed 
by the Legislature to establish a cemetery 
without purchasing sufficient land around it, 
to be for ever kept free from any habitable 
building, save and except the tenement neces- 
sary for the person who might be required to 
superintend the cultivation of such land, or to 
look after the plantation if it be so laid out. I 
am the more led to this opinion and suggestion 
from an advertisement which I| saw ia 
the Times, offering to the notice of such 


| companies a desirable plot of ground at Lower 


Norwood, near Crown-hill, and stating as a 
desideratum that such plot was pleasantly 
bounded by some gentleman’s pleasure- 
grounds,—a very great inducement, I should 
think, for the said gentleman to purchase the 
said plot by way of keeping his pleasure- 


grounds from contiguity with a burial-ground. 


& fe 
P.S. A medical friend of mine, to whom I 
mentioned this subject, remarked, that Govern- 
ment might convert the Isle of Dogs into a 
public cemetery, and I have to observe, that 
there is an excellent and silent highway to it,— 
the Thames,—and wharves on both its banks, 


| from which a steamer appropriated for that 
| purpose might convey the corpse and mourners 
| at a very moderate expense. 
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Imports AND Exports or Iron IN 1848. 
—From a Parliamentary return, it appears that 
the quantity of foreign iron, chiefly Swedish 


and Russian, imported in 1848, was 23,869 tons | 
| tion of carving, gilding, and painting in wood 


bar-iron, 464 tons blooms, 257 tons old iron, 


and 28,8911. odds in value of wrought-iron and | ig 
| altar, generally to the height of the roof. This 


steel. The quantity of foreign bar-iron ex- 
ported was 3,432 tons, of steel unwrought 340 


tons, of wrought-iron and steel, value 11,560/. | 
The value of foreign iron retained for home | 


consumption was 17,3311. Of British iron 
exported, chiefly to the United States, Holland, 
Iceland, Denmark, &c. &c., there were 175,650 
tons pig, 32,135 tons bar, 17,554 tons bolt and 
rod, 19,371 tons cast, 76,365 tons wrought, 
and 61,913 tons steel unwrought, besides 1,913 
tons wire and 7,24! tons old iron. The ex- 
ports of British hardware and cutlery amounted 
to 18,105 tons, value 1,560,150/., chiefly to 
America and Canada, East Indies, &c. Of 
British machinery and mill-work, the value of 
exports was 817,6561., chiefly to Russia, Spain, 
Italy, Hans Town, France, Brazil, &c. 
EMPLOYMENT OF ArcHITECTS: EXETER 
ARCHITECTURAL Societry.-——The council of 
this society, in their last report, say :—“ Your 
committee have again, as on several former occa- 
sions, received applications for gratuitous plans 
for the whole or for a portion of churches. ‘They 
have been obliged, in all these cases, to return 
a negative answer to the application, on the 


i Spain. 
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SpanisuH Cuurcnes.—A foreign corre- | times four together) 1,201; and the weekly 


spondent of the Atheneum, writing from Sara- 
gossa, says :—‘ A leading feature in Spanish 
churches is always the ‘ retablo,’ a huge erec- 


or stone, rising immediately behind the high 


‘ retablo” is often very handsome in its way; 
but to those acquainted with the fine churches 
of the north of Europe, it must ever appear a 
miserable substitute for the beautiful east 


average was—to men, 2,223; women, 91; 
children, 35 : weekly receipts, 30/. 5s. 4d. That 
even these encouraging returns were limited by 
the accommodation, appears from another 
return, showing, that since all the baths have 


| been brought into use, there was an increase of 
| 36,679 bathers during the three last months, over 


those during the same months of last year. In 
the washing department, since 30th April last, 


ithe number of washers, to Ist instant, was 


window or windows which it supersedes. The | 
Lady-chapel, together with the range of cha- | 
pels circling behind the high altar, which form | 
so exquisitely beautiful a feature in many of | 
our cathedrals, is almost always wanting in the | 
|—A third suite of baths and washhouses have 


north of Spain; possibly because the entire 
church is but a Lady-chapel in this land of 
ultra-Marialatry. Thus the ‘ retablo’ gene- 
rally forms the eastern extremity of the build- 
ing. The inclosed choir is often an eye-sure 
in our churches—it is yet more so in those of 
Piaced generally from the altar, it is 


| often near the west end of the nave; and con- 


principle of not interfering with the exertions | 
of professional men, especially as the constant | 


and careful supervision of an experienced ar- 
chitect is as necessary to the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a work as the promising of a suitable 
design. There will be always something 
occurring to call forth the genius of a living 
mind, and it is in the wise meeting of difficul- 
ties that skill is mainly shown; the difference 
between working by architect and by published 
plans is similar in kind to that between orna- 
ments carved by hand and those stamped by 
machinery,—the latter must be a faithful copy 
of the stamp, but it is a mere lifeless repro- 


sists of a solidly walled inclosure, which 
blocks up and embarrasses the perspective of 
the church sadly. It is shut in at the eastern 
end by an iron railway—‘ reja’—often magnifi- 
cently worked, with a gate in the middle 
opposite to the altar.” 

Nortu Surrey [xpustriAt ScHoois.— 
In consequence of the calamitous occurrence 
at the late Mr. Drouet’s school at ‘Tooting, 
the guardians of the poor-law unions forming 
the North, Surrey district resolved to form a 
school district and to erect suitable buildings. 


| For this purpose fifty acres of land have been 


purchased, adjoining the Anerley station of 
the Croydon Railway, at Penge, Surrey, and 


| drying the clothes.’ 


tenders have been advertized for, to carry out | 
designs prepared for the building by Mr. | 


Charles Lee. 
dustrial, to have accommodation for 250 boys, 


| 210 girls, and 140 infants, with three school- 
'rooms and class-rooms, with apartments for | 


duction of one type,—the other has more light 


and shadow, greater variety of design, and 
greater freedom in execution, while a due ap- 
preciation of the principles of Christian art 
will effectually check the danger of variety 


changing into what is opposite in kind, or of | 
freedom degenerating into licentiousness. It | 
needs a living architect to give life to a design ; | 


it also needs the recognition of well-defined | 


principles of Christian architecture to inspire 
and to direct, to spur and to rein, the architect 
in his conception of a successful work.” 
Mosaic Guiass.—We have lately been 
favoured with a sight of a work of art quite 
novel. It is called mosaic glass, and is adapted 
to many different purposes—church windows 
and church decorations, shop windows, and 
fan lights, window blinds, staircase windows, 


&e. It is equal in beauty and transparency to | 
the most brilliant stained glass, and the designs | 


for window blinds and other purposes are very | 


rich. It has been brought out and patented | 
at considerable expense and with much labour; | 


but we have no doubt the company will be 


amply rewarded, for it requires only to be seen | 


to be appreciated. 


It is produced at one-sixth | 


the cost of stained glass ; but it is not unlikely | 
that its price will be enhanced when it has | 
become well known, as the demand will be | 


great. For church windows it is admirable, 
from the variety and beauty of the designs ; 
and of its durability, the mode of combining 


| 


the colour with the glass is a sufficient gua- | 


rantee. It is also brought out in labels to a 
large extent, and, indeed, the variety of pur- 
poses to which it is applicable is very great.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

Immense Biock or GRraANniTe.—Last 
week a “muckle hole” (a term used by 
the quarriers of stone) was put down 15 feet 
deep through solid granite, in one of the 
quarries of Stithians, near Penryn, belonging 
to Mr. Elliot, of the latter place. Only 25 lbs. 


of powder were deposited, which being blasted | 


was found to have thrown off from its bed and 
side joints a block containing 20,300 cubic 
feet, or 1,400 tons, of excellent quality and blue 
colour, thus enabling the workmen to cut 
blocks of any dimensions required.—West 
Briton. 

Tue Bricc Corn-ExcHance Compr- 
TITION has been decided in favour of Messrs, 
Lockwood and Mawson, architects, of Hull; 
and the works are to progress immediately, 


— 


steward, matron, three school-masters, and 
three school-mistresses, with dining-room, 


The establishment is to be in- | 


chapel, chaplain’s-room, board-room, kitchens, | 
bakery, offices, lavatories, baths, and work- | 
| shops; also separate laundry-building, with | 


all the necessary rooms attached thereto for 
drying, ironing, &c.; likewise a detached 
infirmary building, having all the requisite 
wards, nurses’ rvoms, kitchen, washhouse, 
surgery, &c.; there are to be also farm-build- 


| ings, so that the boys may be instructed not 


only in trades, but in farming operations, and | 


the girls in dairy-work as well as in cooking, 

household-work, and needle- work. 
New Cuurcu or Sr. Perer, at 

pon.—A few days ago the foundation-stone of 


3,013; and the number of driers the same; 
the number of hours’ washing and drying being 
10,005—average 3 hrs. 20 min. to each washer 
and drier. Noironing appears to have been done, 

Batus anp Wasuuovwses, LiverRPooL. 


been ordered to be erected by the health com- 
mittee, from plans proposed by the borough 
engineer. ‘The site selected is at the junction 
of Cornwallis-street and Leveson-street, which 
forms the east corner of the spacious square 
inclosing St. Michael’s Church and cemetery. 
The building, we are told, is designed in the 
simplest Italian style, two stories in height, 
and with projecting roof, and includes first, 
second, and third-class baths, and two classes of 
washing stalls, each of which will be distinct 
and separate from the rest, “with improved 
and original contrivances for wringing and 
’ 


Werpeck.—The Duke of Portland has long 
contemplated a great work, which is now in 
the course of being vigorously prosecuted. This 
is the erection of a bridge over the Welbeck 
lake head, near what is called Mosshall and 
the Dogkennels. Masons are daily expected 
from London, and a good deal of stone has 
been already got and hewn ready in blocks of 
various dimensions. The high hill, at Whit- 
well, has supplied some much more preferable 
to the Anston stone, it is said, which has been 
so much called for for the new Parliament 
Houses.— Derby Courier, 

MANCHESTER Borovucu Gaoui,—The new 
prison at Manchester, alluded to by us some 
time since, is now nearly completed. It is 
stated that the cost of it will be about 120,000/., 
and it is calculated t, accommodate 500 pri- 
soners. The cost, per individual, will therefore 
be 2407. About two years have been occupied 
in raising it. The boundary wall of the gaol 
incloses almost ten acres of ground, of which 
5,641 square yards are occupied by the pri- 
son building, the remainder being exercising 
grounds, yards, &c. 

A Wire Suspension BripGe has been 
thrown across the Ohio. It is 1,010 feet in 


| length. 


sROY- | 


this church was laid by Mr. George Robert | 


Smith, the banker, whose seat is at Selsdon, | 
| galvanised iron roofing and other iron works 


within the parish, the Rev. John George 
Hodgson, the vicar of Croydon, officiating. 
The site is very picturesque, on the side of a 


hill, ornamented with some good elms, and well | 
| about 360 feet in length, and 153 feet 6 inches 


seen from the Brighton Railway on the 
right, as it emerges from the cutting south 
of the Croydon station. ‘The church is in the 
Early Decorated style, with aisles, south porch, 


and tower at the west end of nave, and is to | 


accommodate 800 persons. The spire will be 


of shingle, the walls of flint, with facings of | 


Maidstone stone. 


the surrounding property. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Scott. The church is to be built by con- 
tract, for which tenders have been made in 
consequence of advertisement, and we under- 
stand that eleven tenders were received, vary- 
ing in amount from 6,893/. to 12,913/., and 
with variations also according to specified dif- 
ference of materials. The two lowest tenders 
were by Mr. Myers and Mr. Wm. Harris; the 
former being lower in some respects and the 
latter in others. Mr. Harris being a towns- 
man, the contract was given to him. 

BaTHs AND WasHHOUSES.—At a meeting 
of the Works Committee of the Goulston- 


| square model establishment, on 6th instant, 


returns were read, from which it appears that 
from 26th July, 1847, to 31st December, 1848, 
the number of bathers was 81,694, and the 
receipts 914/. 19s. 1d.; and that thence to Ist 
instant, the number of bathers was 82,219, 
and the receipts 1,058/. 1s. 7d. During the 
latter period the number of baths to men was 
77,331,—to women, 3,187,—to children (some- 


The site has been liberally | 
presented by Mr. John Russell, the owner of | 





| or chord. 


‘THE [Ron-RooF, LIME-STREET STATION, 
Liverpoo..—At a meeting of the Liverpool 
Polytechnic Society, held last week, Mr. Tur- 
ner, of Dublin, who is constructing the new 


of the Lime- street railway station, furnished the 
meeting with the following particulars :—The 
roof covers an area of 6,140 square yards, being 


in width. There are no intermediate columns ; 
but this great space is spanned over by one 
stupendous arch, rising in a segment of acircle, 
to a central height of 30 feet from the spring 
The roof consists of 17 curved gir- 
ders of wrought-iron, resting at one side upon 
the walls of the offices, and at the other upon 
cast-iron columns of the Doric order, connected 
by ornamental arches, in perforated iron. These 
girders are trussed vertically by a series of 
radiating struts, acted upon by the bars con- 
nected with the extremities of the girders ; and 
they are trussed horizontally by a series of 
purlins and diagonal rods, thus forming one 
rigid piece of framing from end to end. Upon 
this framing will be laid plates of galvanized 
corrugated iron, and three ranges of plate-glass 
(in sheets about 12 feet 6 inches in length, and 
of great thickness), extending the whole length 
of the roof. In consequence of the great ex- 
tent of surface exposed to the variations of 
temperature, provision has been made for ex- 
pansion and contraction of the iron without 
injury to its bearings. The roof, when finished, 
will weigh about 700 tons. The whole 
of the work, with the exception of the cast-iron 
columns and ornamentai arches, is of wrought- 
iron. The iron columns upon which the roof 
rests on the south side of the yard are 2 feet 3 
inches in diameter at their bases. Six of the 
girders are fixed, and the centres struck. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Received.—"* C. BR. C.”’ (we shall be glad to receive it), 
“3.5. BH "WW. Mel.” © BB. J. Wi? FX. 2 
Z.’* (we have not yet seen it), “‘ Hus in urbe,’ “ Lover of 
Justiee,”’ “‘ S. D.”’ (we are unable to name a master for the 
purpose. Do not give up your trade. Personal application 
at school is all that is necessar 7, “E.G 2. 
we cannot recommend), ‘‘ A Subscriber,’ “J. M. L.,” 
‘Amicus ’’ (should apply to the editor of the Liferary 
Gazette), ‘* Carolus,”? ‘*‘ Mr. J.’ thanks Cn wis 
“vy. Y¥.,” “ Londoner,” “ G. F. J.," “J. A.” we have 
not received list of tenders for railway sheds, &c., at Bos- 
ton), * W. B.. * W. HL.” “8. B., ”« S, P..” Ring- 
wood ‘the number is out of print), ‘ Young Govind 
we are compelled to decline. The number of inquiries to 
same effect would occupy more time than we could afford), 


” 


* Young ey ge (ditto a B. B.’’ (ditto), ‘* M.”’ (ditto), | 


“2. a 7. es safely received): ‘* Pure 
Water for Lor cane by D. Liberty; London, Piper, 
Paternoster-row, 1849; The Cholera: the Clai } 
Poor upon the Rich,’ by Thomas Beggs; London, Gilpin, 
Rishopsgate Without : 
Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of Middle Ages,”’ by the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, B.A. ; London, J. H. Parker, Strand. 

NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:”’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epiror, and not to the Publisher. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RITISH MUTUAL LIFE GOFFICE.— 


The Publie are invited to oa for om avan Be a8 
vantages gained for Assurers byt 1 
Pe 
i 


lan on h policies a 
by this Office.—Apply to ¢ CHARL ES JAMES) THIC KE. 


Bec vetary, 23 7, New Bridce-stre et, Bis ack friars. 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 


GENERAL FIRE and LIPE INS URANCE COMPANY, 
idon 


eo. Lombard-street, Lor 


Cuoaramasy, SYD NE ¥ SMIRKE, Esq, A.RA. 














‘ De maldson, 
his 


Esq. 


tll aad 


w as Can 
id either 


JOHN REDDISH, Manacer 


ue LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 8, W 
3, Chariot id 











hi te-row ansion-house, Lond 
veg lace n 
L ricted 
M Department 
Pe Departmen 
i ase Property at the termi 
nati 
rr y expire on the 20th 
instar for the renewal of 
the London and Liver- 
oe 7 
rei t rat n 
curr t h re al 
BENJ th NDERSON, me lent Secretary, London. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the ¢ mpany 
Sent er 15, 1849. 


A Manual for the Study of the | 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS. 1 eet 
to inform my friends and the public, that I bave now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to —— facility with which [ can 
execute orders, 1 am enabled to reduce my former ays Trices consider. 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHI. LLING P R FOOT SUP., 
borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A lange quan, 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in Em 
nted work on the most moderate terma—CH ARLES Lona, 
o.1, King-street. Baker-atreet. Portman-square.- Cash only. 


IRMINGHAM PLATE GLASS COM- 


PANY are supplying PLATE SLAme of a superior 
quality, at an unusually moderate rate of charge. For estimates 
apply at their warehouse, No. 141, Fileet-street. Rough Plate, }, 
i. bh and l-inch thick 


LATE GLASS. — British Plate Glass, 


ander 1 fect super, Is 2d. ; ander 1 feoté inches, ls. 6d. ; 
under 2 feet, 1s. 9d. ; under 3 feet, 2a. per foot, 

SHEET GLASS,—No. 14, ounce sheet, 3rd quality, in 200 foot 
cases, 34a per case. No. 2i, ditto, ditto, ditto, 528 per foot, 
Estimates for every description of glass. from 1-8th to 1-ineh, 
| may be had at THOS. MILLINGTON'S Warehouse, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 


“4 we y 

4 and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 

© attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 

of their PAT . NT PLATE GLASS, which, from its cheapness, is 

ay superseding crown in all respectable dwelling-housea 

BRITISH and "ROU GH PLATE, C ROW , SHERT, STAINED, 

and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplie lof the best manufacture, 

and at the lowest terma List of prices, estimates, and every in- 

formation can had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Ox ford-street. 


HE UN {ION PLA’ rE GLASS COMP: ANY 
beg to call the attention of architscta, surveyors, builders, 
large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality. colour, 
and substance of their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 
vary according to size, they prefer civing a special estimate for each 
quantity required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
purposes, the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
pane A and appearance, insure the preference to any other 
eRcrt 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warehouses, 
workshops, and flooring, ths, 3, j, and 1 inch — k. 
London Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, H ro 
H CHRISTIE, Agent. — 


‘ vr r 
r ‘HE PATENT DECORA TIVE GLASS 
COMPANY beg a. call the attention of Architects, Builders, 
and the trade generally, to their VITRIFIED LACE PATTERN 
GLASS, and having a lete ed the extensive alterations in their 
works, are enabled to offer their superior article from Is. per foot 
and borders from 6d. per foot run. The process and the 
produced are quite novel, perfect representations of net 
or muslin curtains, with embroidered borders correct in every 
letail, It will be found of great importance for window blinds, 
pi ture galleries, skylichts, &c, and adds very materially to the 
ration f anapartment. Glass painting and embossing in all 
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Resident Manage, ©. CARTISSER. 
21, Castle-street, Southwark-bridge-road 


(HAS. | WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

- of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 

| i to the Trade, 121, Banhill-row, 





Fiusbury - square. —Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices 





-Upwards of 40 
DOORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Giazed goods securely packed for 


the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.-N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of ali engaged in building. 
































BLUE TILES, Ridges. Hips, Valleys ; Quarries, Build 
d Flooring Bri tricks, Malt-kiln Quarries, 
l nica es, of ry variety an Ja t 
LODGE rILERLES. ar Mt ke upon-Trent. from 
rent and Mersey Canal, he North Staffordshire 

ready communication with all parts of the king 











and So 














5 3 in. diam. 
id 1a id. tid id Rd. 64d. each 
4 reduced in same proportion. 


iT SLATE} 








‘astings Ware- 

| Thames sti t. ISTERED STABLI 

ed Mangers with ‘a ible hay-racka, or wit 
ne side 


oe UBSTANTIAL| 


. HAR! A. C. LOADER, 











# the t att 
k of Furniture. of t ewert 
a. ithata 3] wi 
che n 4a 
m f i 
r in : castors, from 3). 6d, i 
ands, fr 4 i 
es, from is | 
} m - 
Tr ' j 
la . rawers, from ‘ iiacowes 4: | 
M f wt isteads, with cornices, from 4 a4 } 





RICHARD A. C. LOADER, %4, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY 
{ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE | 


J ROOFING FPLT and INODOROUS FELT, for DAMP 





Ww ALLS Seld in rol 2inches wide, pr ne penny per square 
foot. Also, Dr Ha i rpreventing the radiation of heat and 
deadening « t Sar lirections, and testimo sent ty | 
post, on application to CROGGON and ¢ No. 2, Dovwgate-hill 


gpamp and GASEOUS SXHALATIONS. 
a LES. 


SANITARY MEASt 





MEMBERS of BOARDS of HE ATIC are exe Ny 
to the n s RUPECESS = MEANS which t ad 
vent the injnri ften pans AL EPPE: ps 
HEALTH f the COMMU NITY. ha 














t 
t 
t} ' 
ten as for cor vd 
ar ylation of wet of 
its Irposes, wh ther confirmed | 

in the Report of t ¢ COM MISSI INERS 

I. FARRELL, Secretary 

Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. 

“ In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of three 
stories n of the building is i 
conat level of the zg Bb 
floor ial and inter x 


covered at the level of the internal ground floor with a 
ASPH AL TE, * less than half an inch thick, | 
it eahove date. no trace 
elf round the walis o ywer story. which 
painted in oil, o tene eolour. It is 
ell known that the least moisture produces round spots, darker } 
or lighter, on walls so painted. Yet the pavement f the floor. re i 
ing on the soil itself, only about 24 inches above the p 
1 and only 194 inches, at the utmost, above that of 
the sheet of water. The layer of Asphalte having been BROKE NI 
AND RE MOVED, for the purpose of insertin: the sills of two | 
joors, spota indicating the f damp have been since re- 
marked at the base of the ¢ 
* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

















\ TILLIAMS’S PATEN 


RID MES and HIP S.—The above article is recommendes . 
covering for Kidges and Hips of 
gasolid Roll of various sizes, 
1, and § per cent. cheaper. 
Slate Merchanta, Tooley-street, 





‘ t i > 7 
Messrs. J ; 3 "SH AK Pp 
ambeth, London. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, and 


DKAIN PIPES.—AIl sorts of Kiln Burnt 


| RIC KS, 






B 1 Terra Mont Water-Pipes, Drain ditto, Chimney 

P F CONSTANTLY ON SALE, at my Lond: m Depot, | 

Br rs’ Arms Terminus, Dover Railw ay, where an early inspec- 

t he guods will much rders and letters to 
ther address will meet with pror attention._-Prices forwarded 
ipen application Wk: N K ¥Y BROWN, Proprietor. 
Brick, Tile, and Pottery Ki'na, Mouut-pleasant, 


Marden, Kent 


Fre BRICKS, STOCK BRICKS, and 






RED GOODS of ev r+ dinates nand first-rate quality. A 
most extensive stock always on hand. WAKI and ©0O., of Hon 
lurae Wharf. Sankei le, London, beg to Hl the attention of 

iyers to their present low prices for cus! Good stocks, per 
thousand, 34s yickines from ditto, 31s hest Yorkshire pantiles, 
4A tto pl ws. e, Welsh. and Newcastle fire | 
bricks, lumps, tiles, clays. ., malting and oven tiles, 





used in steam -engines, 
ke ovens, stove clinkers, sand, gravel, 
red and white house sand rs will find this the 
cheapest market. Pattern arti les mad e sn anita 


| PIRE-c LAY and TERRA- -COTTA | 


HOLLOW BRICKS, Ac. ineys, pipes, glazed and 
plain, vases, capital ane! lings. ae Se, brac kets, trusses, bead- 
ings, and ornaments of all kinds, usu made in cement or stone- 
ware, are now offered, at cement prices, in the above material, oe 











superiority of which, in colour, durability. and general ap 


ance and exeention, is so well kn ywn ’atent Hollow Bricks 7; 
the most approved form kept on hand. The attractive designs of | 
the Archite oe , 









cated forma will he kept on 
» the Cliffe Colliery and 


twenty-five The less 
hand SaMU “EL ru PMAN, 
. held, Yorkshire Western Wharf, 


ra-Cotta Works, Wakefi 





Adelphi 
Messrs. HERTSLET and BROUGHTON, Proprietors 





ons ‘LINESS is necessarily at all times | 


i its branches. Specimens of every description can be seen at the | 
works, where tariffs can be obtained 


J GOODWIN’S TERRA-METALLICA | 


and Mr. RICHARD COOPER, Slate Merchant, Belvidereroad, | 
L 


iety executed upon an order for | 


i 
| 
Adelphi, Sepeember 2), 1549. Entrance at bottom of George-street, | 
i 
| 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO R 
ARPAULINS for COV ERING ROOFS 
SCAPPOLD CORD dexcri 
of ROPE Bane by Baliders upon the lowest —_ ¥ pogaens ama 
temporary awni on sale or hire Orders post receive the most 
m pt attention WILLIAM PIGa 135, A a: 
Board of « Srinense. . & to Her 1“ 





AMBRIAN IRON FOUNDRY, ENGIN iE 
ROILER MANUFACTORY, Newport, M oumoath- 
shire —ESTIMATES fo ater-worka, 
Bridges, and other CONTAC trang extent — ww 
Sept. 1, 1940. THOMAS SOW ARDS, Proprietor. 


IN 
RON FOUN NDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Lake's), te J. JON ES having made add. 
tions to his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs te inform the . thas 
he can now supply them with Pisin and Ornamental [roa © olumus 
Sinden, Kailings, (intea, pan ke Co 





Ornamental Stai ‘anels, irom Staircases, 
Enclosures, Trellis Gaara Lamp and other ~~ Cont. 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 


other Wheels, Wheel Plates. 

BAKERS OVEN Wok. Porge Backs and Trouchs, Kain 
Water Pipes and Gutt Sash Weights, Furnace Bara, Stoves 
Ranges, &c., always in 





CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS. 
AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 
St. Ann’s Wharf, Eari-st City, near Blackfriars-brider, 
keeps a large stock of Kain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &., half 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, bh 
| Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Bakers* 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
parts. —Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to ang 
extent. Goods landed. A pooeina crane. 


ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 

ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphiet, descriptive of 

the method by which both these important objects are secured, 

— be obtained on application te Messra FUX and BARRETT, 
4, Leicester-square. 


‘ a] vr > 
YO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 64d 
74., 8d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3% 2 in. 40s.; 3% 4 in. 
49s. ; 31%. 6 im., 448. 
Self-acting Kanges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
rought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3f., £2 iss. 3 ft. 6, £4. 78. 4ft, £4 lia 
Rest Patent Cut Clasp. 
a4. Poe Pw lod. is. 2d, 
$d. led, 
Best Sheet Fioor Beuis, 128, 6d. per ewt. 
| Best Town Glue 3s. Do. Scotch. 9s. per owt. 
| Best Patent Sash Line. 
8, 7 an or ise tas per grem. 


At ¥. R w {LL IAMSONS * RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAKEHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Pinsbury-square. 

Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 








ls, Sd. per 1,000 
Wu. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
‘J J 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE [KON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-KRANGES, BTOVES, &c., 194, 
Biackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Kanges, with Back Boiler and Ovea 





and Wrought t Bars :— 
3 fw $f. 3in, 3 ft. 6in. 3%. din 4%. 
a3 £3. 108, £3. 5a. £4 £4 ioe, 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought = 
Oven : = aft sin sft é6in. aft. 9 in, 4 ft. 
| £5. Lian £6. 5a. £4. 108. ie. 
ot Register Stoves, ~t 74, “e4., and . pet neh, 
Do. Elliptic do., ed. and « 
| 


ey of WoL PARTON'S PATE up ‘REGISTER 
TUV ES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
aa saving in fuel. To be seen in use dail 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 


a ference. will meet with prompt attention. 


& TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
} PROOP DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooma A 
| large stock of the above, of ali sizes, made in the be-t manner, and 
| of different strengths, fitted with CHUBHWS PATENT DEe&.- 

TEC TOR LOCKS, throwing from two te twenty bolts, con:tantly 

on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOP SAPES of every 
} ine, and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes 

> CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church 
1 yard, Lond mn. 


| “BAbRe ATER, PIRE PROOF 8 SAPE - AND DETECTOR Loc K 
| MANUPACTURER TO HER MAJESTYS BOARD OF 
ORDNANCE 


AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 


A DOORS for Strong Rooma, Safes, Chests.and Detector Locks, 

&ec. LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chubh 
LEADBE ATER begs most respectfully to inform Architerta, 
| Surveyors, Builders, €c., that he can su: ply them with IMPROVED 

DETECTOR LOCKS foraniversal surposes. STRONG WROUGHT 
| TRON FIRE-PROOP DOORS, SAP ES, and CHESTS, & , on the 
| mostimproved pr rinciple a of security against PIKE and THIEVES, 
| without the aid of “expensive machinery,” which is employed by 
| some inexperienced makers, but must be paid for ; at prices 25 per 
| cent. under any other house in London. 

LEADBEATER offers ONE HUNDRED POUNDS reward to 
any person who can pick his improved detector locks or lat — 
Some thousands of Leadbeater’s strong-room doors and safes h 
now been putup without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen 
| years’ practical expericnee, during which he has adapted every pos- 
| sible improvement to real security, enables him to challenge com 
| petition with any house in London. A large assortment of allsizes 

on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-iron 
| fire-proof folding-doors with ventilating gates, made expresaly for a 
banker's strong room, may be viewed at his manufactory. Strom 
wrought-iron doors for party walla, with wrought-iron rabitte 
frames, and seoured by the BE: ST DETECTOR LOCKS in ENG- 
LAND, 6 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 10/. 
| each, always on hand at LEADBEATERS Ma NUPACTOKY, 
196, ALDERSG ATE-STREET, LON DON. 


NOXELL’S PATENT “SAFETY 
n REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTE Manufactory, 9% 
REGENT-STKERT and im, CHANCERY LAN E Patent scaled 


i 
J 
i 


' 


; 
| 
| 
i 
} 


| on the 4th day of February, 1%45, for Fourteen Years, for Linprove- 
| mente in Kevolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
| Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
| end Two for Hinging and Sheath angthe Edges of Wood Latha with 
| Irom. —The Patentee having fix ap some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architecta, Principals of 
arge Establishmenta, and others, having them now in use, which 
fuily guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 

and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 


i or af any @ othe ithe omplicated machinery employed hy other makers. 





BE NETT and Co., ENGINEERS, 


Patentees of 


mducive to health, and this, as well as economy, is greatly | BEVOLVING IRON AND p vege SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


promoted by substituting for the noxious process of paint 
with si} and white lead. STEPHENS'’S DYES for 8T ATNING 
WOOD, asa St BSTITUTE for PAINT. for decorating churches, 
large public rooms, and theatres, as well as private dwellings | 
nomy in expenditure of material and time is of im- | 


these Dyes will he found of the greatest advantage, as | 






| they give a rich colour to plain w rods, while they reflect all the | 
| beauty of the natural graining, which is so superior to imitations 


by art. and, at the same ime. % »id the disagreeable emell and i 
Jeleteri« mas consequences | of The Dyes, or Stains, are pre- 
eared and sold by HENRY ‘STEPHENS. M4, Stamford-street, 
oe alan 9 London, in bottles at 6d. and ls each, and at 4a. 
per galion. The Oak, Mahogany, and Satin Weed Colours ma in 
obtained in powder at Sa per Ih, which dissolves in water to 
the liquid, and 1 1h. will make one gallon of stain.—N.B. The trade 
supplied.—Seld also at the (Office of * The Builder.” 3, York-street, 
Covent Garden, London; at both which places may be bad the 
proper Varnish and Size, with directions for their use. 





ORRAMESTAL METALLIC BASH BABS pevanewen, &e., 


ASS, COPPER, Z@ 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, er YLicilts, &e 
Shop-fronte completely fitted and fixed in a a of style, cither 
plain or ornamental. also glazed with best p giom Btre 
moulded stallboards handsomely engraved. Metal works 
machinery of ali kinds im connection with bankinz-houses, shops, 


| warehouses, &e. &«. 


B. and Co challenge competition as to either quality or price. 
Lesigns farnished and estimates given. 
IMPROVED PATER? BEEC 3 Phe FLOORING CRAMPS 
WD 
CENC OK and MOORES 
SOLE UTE SRO LAGON AL Gl GRATINGS. antea@e 
of the Patentees, #. Lombard-street, London ; 
= Worts, Deptford, Kent. 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMIN G AND Vv ENTILATIN 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE Swullatioa. &e. &e, 
BY MEANS OF 


PIERCE’S NEWLY-INVENTED PATENT 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC PURE WARM AIR SELF- ACTING AND VENTILATING STOVE GRATE. 








PIERCE solicits st ¢xami n of his newly-invented method of WARMING AND VENTILATING, by means of his Patent Pyro-Pneumatic 


Stove Grate, wi 





NOVE LTY OF ITS PRINCIPLE, SIMPLICITY OF ITS ARRANGEMENTS, AND ELEGANCE OF DESIGN, 
combined with fits great KOONOMY IN USE, renders this grate suitable for any situation where a POWERFUL DEGREE OF WARMTH, 
and the CHEE IK Pal 1. OPEN FIKE are desirable 
P 










ERCE having at lenvth succeeded in producing that lonzg-sou desideritum — & HE ALTHFUL AND BAL U BRIOU S atmosphere, such 
aa is felt on mmmer’s day, which can, by meaus of this Patent Pyro. Pueur ov Store Grate, |} t during the most 
' ar ter montis The ve invention te specially adapted for warring churches, infant and other schoo! , Failway offices, entrance 
zt &., & r any situation w : warmth and purity of air are degirat le. 





IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTEER’S MANUFACTORY, 
5, Jeumyy-Srucer, Recesr-Sreeer ; 
also warming the large MODEL ROOM at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi (who have awarded their Honorary Medal to the inventor 











This new invented Stove-Grate has received the most favourable n 
to he tained of t 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 


sof the public preas, for which see the prospectus and testimonials, 


ntee, at his 


















TENTILATION. — TO ARCHITECTS, | TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &e 
\ BUILDERS, GAS-PITTERS, AND GENERAL IRON. U MP Ss of Superior CONSTRUCT ION, Pe MPS. “M. A. RICHARDS keeps a large 








MONGERS.—The attention of all concerned in the building and Lis trae | mproved machinery. in varic atock of WROUGHT and CAST-IRON PU of all 
interior arrangements of houses is invited to the improved self- ain fo torn woe patterns fo or ( onservatories, Squares, Mar ke =| nee, = Litable for excavations, deep wells, roads, gardens, brick- 
acting CHIMNEY VALVES constructed by Platow and Co., on : ads, Gardena, and for Liquid Ma - fields, id manure my and barges, at reduced prices ; si 
the principle invented and made public by Dr. N. Arnott, with | AKERS PUMPS, in Wroug tht and Cast: Iron, LYDRAU Lic and double arrel pumps kept to hire. Well-boring tools, pipes, 
some practical details added to the original design. These valves | LipT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth, | Se f any dimensions, made on the shortest notice. Hot-water 
are now fitted in strme cast-iron boxes, with secret balances and aoe yt DOUBLE P L MPS up to twelve-inch bor kept &pp aratus for chi pn . consery: atorics ay on the most 
lire. ; ; 





Old Barge House-street, 





mnical and 





adjusting screws and other improvements, devised on strictly i for Hire 








































































































































scientific, yet simple principles, and are to be obtained at the fol- |  BENJ FOWLER (ate of &. Dorset-street). rew r Gr und stre: t, ‘Bins ictrinss. -N NB. Estimates given for all 
lowing reduced prices | to the new Factors, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-stree kind of ironwork, 
rel ees ad aa — roves TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND ENGINEERS. 
, hye v4 r “ = . » 4 C Ss B N t e y desc: f 
No.o—w by 7h. 89, ) BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS | CHE APEST quuse ie adie 
ap tee ; - . + 
No. 1-18 by #..179 With )930 | With brass frame) 33 0 | PRE attention of the PAr CLOSETS complete, with WHITE 
Se ee et are. Cemeie ae 8 Bnd ireles Data. ree | Trade is called to BASIN, 27s —2inch Lift Pumps, 2} in., 754. ; 3in. 878 6d 
No, 3-17 by 12)..380 fronts. )}3# 0 and Jacq. orbrnzed.! 700 | Cunte P Sa. 5 S.8th in. 96 Genaer 31 war 
On receipt of a post-office order (payable at 62, High Holborn | p aT ENT a yee S¢ oe Fd fi og t gy rd "y in 1a. z i in. s 1s G4 it chi 
ading 6d. extra for pac age, any of the bove sizes will be for. . CTANDARD PUMP. ' Gun Metal Bieamn Cocks, , Bately Valves, Steam and Water Indi- 
war led to any y pare f the untry, with a sheet of drawings and | b : : qually low at A. McGLASHAN’S, 16, Long-nere, and 
full direct or fixing. &c ; which is recommended for the simpli- Harrstreet, Covent Garden 
"Pp LA TOW “and Co's W exale Gas, Chandelier. and Fitting } city of its construction, and the eas¢ ~ “me 
Manufactory atid Warehouse, 53 and 94, High Holborn | with which it works SEWERS, DRAINS, &c., would not 
{ y the roduction at he 
7 — 7 wane here ‘ venur | dard the cumbro a ie tad Ciesppeies Che | ~omstructed 
pir ED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY standard the cambr nd ex- | Orne oh Moe are tb constructed 
VENTILATORS, | sary, rendering the lerably ; and most Eng Mr Loudon 
et ae | less than pumps made 1 plan. | © a tered ae q : hy = fr qos 
Vs wy raising sature, Incom “ an orm to line 
oS feet, sewers, &c. ; also drain pipes of every form and size, very true in 
onstructed onthe | form, and smooth inside ithe blue eo] pd being a natural and im 
perishable glaze), with the various co eting and ayph« om pipes, 
j &e. &c. &c.—Address. THOM AS PE vik 4 Whartf,. a hele 
} JOHN w ARNER & SONS treet South, City-road Basin, London; or the Tileries, Tunstall, 
| 8, Crescent, Jewin-street, I affordshire Potteries 
j ™ snufacturers and Patentees » ~ dates ; = 
j sry a r . , 
feaseaee G LAZED STONE WARE DRAIN 
Pp. M Ps 2 A T ER- Cc L OSE TS and x TURNER and MOUNTAGUE, Leigh, nea 
nine sear on ae ee 
aa. Be tek i uf i executed from Harre Wharf, Stratford, Essex ; 
FOR CARRYING IR frorw enhers AE Novo tig peor Pa ' ; Bla h and at tl ement 
dra - ¥ &c., MILLINGTON'S Manatacto 87 Works, Orchard House, B 
rs, 65, Yor 7a ¥ CoOBBETT’S REGISTERED G LASS 
Stoves, ranges ; q eGers roum > AN 1L OS E ~ 4 S, . VALVE ¢ IET.—T materials of which is 
gery, & was any house in ic Delivered free within 5 mi } uM RS’ BRASSWORK i i V ulers ud an falhs “ yoth . 
. ‘© Wt Pasi plete, 254 encl stances rviou n of suy 
[DR ARNOTT’S VENTILATING | Pups. Cooks. sui cer teeny the mets n corrode, and 
. CHIMNEY VALVE, r, at ‘M i ita establish lowe rave sa as "a 4 causing an unpleasant smell The 
Ste am ¢ : - ty Valves, apd Boiler or draw-off | seen in action at » Manuf fact ry, 34, Villierse#treet, Strand, where 
W i Constructed | 4 t 8, t ita cometant une 
wine ME ORG E JENNINGS, 29, Gre: ut Cc harlotte-stre et, Blackfriars-road, begs to call the 
t ventilation | sttention of those iuterested to the { article, ' 28 and pate INGS'S PATENT SHOP 
| oe httention of AN’ FASTENER I ement can t 4 eli known to all per 
and f | ns, that it is only ceasary to say a shop front ives D iry t ‘ 1an it does from any other 
} Cause. 
atest apartments | 
REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. oa ail aT Se 
First size, 11} nd size, 16 by 9 | 
olr Ve " . 6 oO 7 6 | Cc 
redand Le 1 6} 
nned, wi 16 6 j 
bitte with Tr 25 | ' 
Brass F rent 19 ; Phas — 4 
Ditto with Tr vO 7 6 | , wi 
Ventila to } oomneenearener oe a. 
Manu fact i Wret reet — — 
Strand, London Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand j ; 
| Fig. 1 represents ® pair nit 3 ter S I t 
- = rrweo me th and the evst ate sten & less } 
s QMOKY CHIMNEYS.— | srueten, aut nins stent fasteninze isle ; 
t “NO CURE NO PAY.” f fronte shod and . erent oie going 
J. WILSON, Bricklayer and wr of | tory, 29, Great Charlott = : 
Chimne lace, H begs | — - 
t and | J AMES STIFF, MANUFAC TURER of GLAZED STONE W ARE DRAIN PIPES, 
ot ire of sNDS, JUN 5 &c., 33, HIGH STREET, LAMBE’ LONDON, Established 1751. 
ct eys from smokt OTS and on the } - naman ar Biot pr abegt ype 7 a Prapa, 74, a “ ane 
eee pay. emeenees | STRAIGHT TUBEs, with Soc! leuzths 
Bu stimonials of est respectability | 
ean be given 


1 great advrantares attending the 
articics a W so ceneral 

, as to render any ennume rod 
he ost superfluous, Their 
cheay ness, efficiency, and durability, are 
universally admitted ; while t! e rapidly 
increasing demand for them prove s their 
estimated ¢uperiority over every other 
kind hitherto before the public for simi- 
lar purposes, 





‘* PATENT CHIMNEY 
f Smoky Chit hic 
ely tested for th 
ded to any part oft 
~ iP fice order 
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dom on receipt 
and prospectuse 
granted to manufa 
MANU FPACTORY—V AY E-PLACE, 
HAMMERSMITH, {IDDLESEX Inspection is invited to an assorted 
stor f Drain Tubes, of every form and 

ze, “adapte: d to the vario — ations for 


rn of post. Licenses 








+h they may be rs ; a8 alse to 
>» WATER-CLOSE" oPANS OF I™M.- 
PROVE D CONSTRUCTION, and in 
terior glaze far surpassing any other 
pauufactured of Brown Stone Ware. 





t NIV E RSAL CHIMNEY F dk’ or VENTIL ATOR 
+ prevents “down draft,” without the 

di in any situation wit ’ 
and if required may be 
1@, thereby requiring 
r for courts of sustice, churches, 
th may } 
one machine.--Sold by 


,and by agents throughout 


S\ MOKY CHIMNEYS—WHIT E'S 
> 









é4in. 4. 6 in. 8d * s. 13d. 1S in. Ia. 16d, 15 in, 38. 18 in. 4a. per Poot. 
sears. G HL ADDISH'S LIME W iH ARI 8,--Pedl Acre, Westminster Bridge ; City-road Wharf, City Basir 
: Danver’s Wharf, foot of Battersea Bridge, Chelsea; Pratt Wharf, ne’s-road, Camden New Town 





ly be said to 


























| “ii . Tr 1 > Ive rl 
proprietor will forward, post RAIN ‘aa WATE R- PIPES in GLA AZED STON 1K WARE, 
rtant parts, with instructions | MANUFACTURED BY HENRY DOULTON AND ( )PPICES: High-street, Lambe mn. 
; gh the Jersey post- | MANUFACTORIES;: BIRMINGHAM POTTERY, ROWLEY BK % AFFORDSHIRE : a Lambeth 
ted at a small exper THe i STRAIGHT Tt BES, WITil SUCK s, uy inch to 24 ine . 
® =. £ the oy Be | , Dean Sin.—1 —_ respectt he fu Poon ~ Testimonials from Messrs. Ror Dear Sin,—In reply to your request, I beg to 
» ( ‘ 2B WHitk: | ding profession generaiy, op tel. nd Ps, Surv reto th Stoneware Tabul rains 
} use nO other mate rial than Glazed stoneware ies Mets “ap mo ~ wt 2 oe 4 - ar Drain 
use drains ; and e by > ’ _ — rould im all cases recom- 
: sewers. 
. they will be co . great * - or proprietors of houses to use, 








ng bo other matcrial that at this 


i ENGINEERS, BUILI S. PLUMBERS, & j Sv . . 
, : > a 7 + ’ boon ou pub ealth, and ti t ti i xter — Test commen of , 
I Al Me WATER Pp I P E S, | they li ttle pobiie health, ae respet tfull por t £ ; 1 sees 








Heads, Shorea, and Elbows, b ifr vand and OG Gutters. | that there is now no reasonable excuse for y, time equais them in eific , joined with 
Bash Weights, Mailing Bars, Sink (ratin Air Bricks, close and their not using them, for it has s been proved ; = ° i 
, re “ x S : 5 er = econ y- 
open Coa) Plates, Serapers, Tile Lights yp Rm mn narrow | that as regards strength, durability, and fat = j 
and navy wheels, &e etiiciency, there cannot be a better articie. e Iam, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘ AST and WROUGHT IRONWORK for STABLE FITTINGS, | Lam, Dene She, pours tral . 3 traly, 
vin —Mangers, Hay-racks, Ramps, Cills, Stable Traps, Covina. Ge | Mr. H. Doult JOHN PHIL L Pips. Mr. H. Doulton, JOHN RUE. 





+a 





GAS and WATE R ? LV ES, bends, branches, Tee pieces, syphons, | 7eNornoNs WITH EASY CONNECTIONS, as recommended by the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers 
and Jamnp column leo hot-water pipes for heating builtins and | REGISTERED EGG-SHAPED TUBES, 20 py 12 1N.; 15 By 9 1N.; 9 BY 6 IN.; 6 BY 4 IN. 
A larce stock of the Pe CASTINGS at very low prices, at REGISTERED AIR- ay oS FLAP TRAPS, COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF GLAZED STONE WARE. 
JONES'S, Lron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bamkside, Southwark. BENDS, JUNCTIONS, AND SYPHON TRAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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be 
it W 





